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ACT  I 

Sir  John  Morosus'  room.  A  spacious  room  with  indications  that  a  former  sailor 
resides  here.  Especially  striking  is  the  fact  that  all  the  doors  are  hung  with  thick 
curtains  or  sacks.  It  is  morning. 

The  Housekeeper  sweeps  the  dust  from  the  table  and  puts  things  in  order.  Someone 
knocks  at  the  door. 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

(letting  the  barber  in)  Ah!  What  an  honour,  indeed!  The  barber,  always  punctual, 
always  on  time.  Come  in,  come  in  here  and  wait.  The  master's  still  asleep,  thank 
God,  and  we've  got  peace  and  quiet  to  talk  a  little. 

BARBER: 

Tell  him  I'm  here. 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

I  told  you:  thank  God  he's  asleep.  We  can  talk.  I  thought  I'd  lost  the  use  of  my 
tongue.  My  God,  when  he  gets  up  it's  all  over.  Then  I  have  to  keep  low,  can't  say  a 
word,  go  round  in  slippers,  mum's  the  word,  no  noise,  not  a  word,  not  a  breath, 
just  keep  quiet  until  you  choke! 

BARBER: 

Tell  him  I'm  here. 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

In  a  minute.  I  can't  stand  it  any  more.  The  master  is  so  strict  and  yet  you  know 
that  he  is  so  good,  too.  One  wants  to  help  him.  I  tire  myself  out  for  him.  How  poor 
and  alone  such  a  man  is!  No  son,  no  nephew,  no  friend,  no  father-in-law,  and  above 
all  no  wife!  No  upright,  loyal,  bright,  honourable,  sincere,  adoring  wife  .  .  . 

BARBER: 


bAHBbR: 

Go  to  the  devil!  Will  you  tell  him  I'm  here, 


HOUSEKEEPER: 

In  a  minute  —  of  course  it's  understood  that  I'm  not  talking  about  anyone 
impudent,  anyone  wanton  or  indecent  .  .  .  and  she  can't  be  young,  a  little  doll  of 
sugar  and  wax,  no,  no,  someone  upright,  experienced  and  diligent,  very  calm  and 
quiet,  mature  in  years  —  someone  my  age  —  cool,  frugal,  but  bright,  not  hot- 
tempered  but  cheerful,  someone,  someone  ...  I  mean  someone  who's  good  and  true. 

BARBER: 

Go  to  the  devil  —  I  don't  have  all  day!  How  you  chatter!  Tell  him  I'm  here. 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

In  a  minute.  I  was  only  thinking  .  .  .  You  know,  you  understand  my  gracious 
master  .  .  .  you  have  his  trust,  you  chat  with  him.  I  was  thinking  you  could 
secretly  .  .  . 


BARBER: 

Damnation!  I've  been  called  here  as  a  barber. 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

I  was  only  thinking  .  .  . 

BARBER: 

You'll  have /Tie  talking  nonsense  with  all  this  chatter!  Tell  him  I'm  here. 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

Just  .  .  .  you  know  him  ...  I  was  thinking  .  .  .  I'll  pay  you  well  ...  I  was  thinking 
you  could  say  to  the  master  .  .  .  why  does  he  need  to  look  round  .  .  .  he's  known 
me  for  17  years. 

BARBER: 

You  run  on  and  on  like  a  church  bell  from  morning  to  night  — 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

You  could  advise  him  .  .  . 

BARBER: 

To  the  gallows  with  you,  you  old  shrew! 

HOUSEKEEPER: 
Oh! 

BARBER: 

Rather  hang  on  the  bell-clapper  of  Saint  Pancras  than  on  your  neck!   Rather  lie 

down  naked  in  a  field  of  nettles  than  in  bed  with  you! 

HOUSEKEEPER: 
Oh! 

BARBER: 

I'd  rather  have  my  teeth  pulled  out  one  by  one  than  say  "I  do"  before  a  minister! 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

You  lout  —  you  .  .  .  you  .  .  . 

BARBER: 

I'd  let  myself  be  inoculated  with  henbane  rather  than  flirt  with  you! 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

Look  how  you  go  on  against  an  honourable  widow!  You  talk!  You,  a  miserable 
beard-scraper,  you  a  mere  child,  a  match-maker,  a  cheap  potion  maker,  you,  you, 
you  run-down  dancing  master!  Out  of  the  house!  Out! 

BARBER: 

Quiet,  old  crone,  or  I'll  knock  you  to  pieces. 


HOUSEKEEPER: 

You'd   hit  me,  you  dog's  bone?  Hit  me,  an  honourable  widow?  Get  out  of  the 

house,  out  of  the  house! 

MOROSUS: 

There's  a  shot  in  your  rigging,  you  rotten  old  wreck!  I'll  teach  you  to  make  a 
racket.  There's  a  broadside,  and  another,  and  yet  another!  Board  me,  will  you,  you 
rusty  grapnel?  Take  me  as  prize,  will  you,  you  worm-eaten  galley?  I'll  give  you  wind 
that'll  blow  you  to  the  devil.  March,  back  to  your  cabin  and  don't  come  out  again! 
March,  and  not  another  peep  out  of  you. 

BARBER: 

(interrupting  Morosus  and  calming  him) 

Calm  yourself.  Sir.  You'll  feel  it  in  your  liver,  your  blood  will  turn  black.  Just  be 
easy!  She's  not  worth  a  jug  of  warm  spit.  Just  be  easy! 

MOROSUS: 

(sitting  down  irritably) 

Why  should  I  be  calm?  Why  me?  Why  me  alone  in  this  devil's  racket?  Who  leaves 
me  in  peace? 

BARBER: 

My  dear  Sir,  I  believe  you  haven't  slept  well. 

MOROSUS: 

Slept?  How  can  I  sleep  when  it  sounds  as  if  there  were  a  whole  herd  of  animals  in 
the  place?  Does  anybody  else  sleep  in  this  city  then?  Do  they  allow  a  peaceful 
citizen  to  sleep?  No,  they  run  through  the  streets,  they  roar  in  the  taverns,  they 
make  noise  the  whole  night  through.  My  God,  but  this  race  of  human  asses  makes 
nothing  but  rows!  They  fiddle  and  flute,  they  pipe  and  they  trumpet,  they  drone 
and  they  buzz,  they  fight  and  get  drunk,  they  jingle  and  jangle  and  never  stop;  it's 
never  quiet  either  in  the  street  or  the  house. 


BARBER: 
(lathering  him  up) 

True.  It's  a  shame  that  the  strict  ordinances  of  His  Majesty  the  King  and  of  the 
magistrates  are  disregarded  in  the  city.  But  as  long  as  the  people  have  money  in 
their  pockets  they'll  booze  and  when  they're  drunk  they'll  fight  and  unfortunately 
you'll  always  find  that  produces  noise.  A  solid  citizen  goes  to  an  inn  to  drink  his 
glass  of  ale  and  waits  until  the  watch  has  cleaned  up  the  streets.  At  midnight  it's 
quiet! 

MOROSUS: 

Quiet?  At  midnight  it's  quiet?  And  the  bells?  Those  confounded,  accursed  bells? 

When  are  they  ever  still? 


Oh  these  bells! 

Evil  and  ugly  they  hang  on  the  tower, 

Invisibly  dumb  in  their  belfries  they  cower. 

Waiting  for  the  hour,  eternally  waiting. 

And  suddenly  with  a  thunderous  din 

They  burst  out: 

Ping,  pang. 

Ding,  dong. 

For  hours  at  a  time. 

The  large  and  the  heavy  ones, 

Which  thunder  and  drone 

The  small  and  the  thin  ones 

Which  jangle  and  jangle 

Again  and  again 

Into  my  room  they  intrude. 

Whether  it's  dark  or  it's  dawn. 

By  night  and  by  day. 

Again  and  again 

This  horrible  torture  of  the  bells! 

Oh,  the  bells. 

The  horrible  bells 

Now  they  bawl  to  get  you  into  church. 

If  someone  dies. 

If  someone's  born. 

If  a  fool  to  himself  a  wife  has  sworn, 

When  a  thief  to  the  gallows  is  sent. 

Again  and  again. 

The  bells  are  never  spent! 

BARBER: 

Very  true,  dear  Sir,  on  Sunday  they  don't  celebrate  just  once  like  an  honest 
working  man.  However,  the  bells  are  under  the  control  of  the  diocese,  and  not  the 
magistrate.  So  any  citizen  who's  fond  of  a  good  night's  sleep  would  do  well  to 
close  his  shop  to  all  this  tiresome  noise  and  rest  at  home. 

MOROSUS: 

Rest  at  home?  When  can  I  rest  at  home?  Don't  I  have  this  woman  here  who  makes 
more  noise  than  a  force  9  gale?  This  blabberer  who  shoots  out  more  words  in  a 
minute  than  one  of  His  Majesty's  warships  shoots  salvos  in  an  hour?  She's  cleaning 
the  rooms,  or  she's  slamming  the  doors,  at  one  moment  she's  beating  and  rattling, 
the  next  she's  chattering  and  cackling,  she's  devilishly  busy  and  never  silent. 

BARBER: 

If  I  were  in  your  place  Sir,  I'd  send  this  dragon  posthaste  to  China  and  get  a 
youngster  in  her  place,  someone  quiet  and  submissive,  a  pretty  little  maid,  a  loving 
little  dove,  a  tender,  affectionate  little  pastime  —  a  nice,  neat,  silent  woman. 

MOROSUS: 

Ha!   A  silent  woman?  A  sea  without  salt?  A  ship  without  rats?  A  woman  who 

doesn't  chatter?  Seven  times  I've  sailed  round  the  Cape  from  the  Arctic  to  Africa 
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and  in  sixty-four  years  haven't  met  one!  A  silent  woman  you'll  find  only  in  a 
church-yard  under  a  stone  cross! 

BARBER: 

My  dear  Sir,  you  love  to  exaggerate.  They  are  not  so  rare,  the  quiet  doves,  they  just 
don't  flit  about,  but  stay  obediently  in  the  dovecote  with  father  and  mother, 
and  outside  the  church  they  don't  see  a  man.  I  know  a  dozen  who  would  think 
themselves  lucky  to  be  permitted  to  take  care  of  so  respectable  and  honorable  a 
gentleman  as  your  Grace.  And  they'd  run  a  hundred  miles  to  get  married,  for 
honourable  men  are  rare  and  .  .  . 

MOROSUS: 

Do  you  take  me  for  an  idiot?  A  young  wife  in  my  house  would  mean  that  three 

weeks  later  I'd  be  six  feet  under! 

BARBER: 

Not  at  all!   Your  Honour  must  believe  an  experienced  barber  who  knows  seven 

times  as  much  as  any  doctor  from  the  Royal  Academy:  there  is  no  better  remedy 

for  keeping  the  blood  warm  than  a  young  woman!  She  smooths  one's  sleep,  reduces 

one's  gall  and  softens  one's  temper,  she  cheers  you  up  and  is  good  for  the  soul. 

There's  no  obscure  potion  that  does  an  elderly  heart  as  much  good  as  a  tender 

young  wife.  There's  a  magnet  in  her  look  that  draws  out  all  the  strength  of  a  man 

and  makes  him  fruitful.  It's  like  the  light  of  the  sun  which  allows  the  heart  to 

blossom  again.  Just  think!  It's  evening  and  the  fire  is  cold. 

You'll  feel  lonely,  you'll  feel  old. 

It's  sad,  it's  awful,  it's  frighteningly  still. 

As  if  death  were  on  the  window  sill. 

Then  she  comes  in. 

Warm,  like  the  sun, 

She  brings  joy  and  high  spirits,  goodness  and  light 

With  a  helping  hand  and  a  face  that's  bright. 

And  all  your  fears  have  run  for  cover. 

You  hold  your  hands,  you  look  at  each  other. 

You  talk  or  you're  silent,  you  joke  or  dream  yourselves  to  sleep  — 

Is  that  not  a  pretty  picture? 

MOROSUS: 
(to  himself) 

Yes,  that  would  be  good!  Not  so  frightfully  empty,  nor  so  deadly  alone. 

Every  day,  every  night  with  oneself  at  home. 

No  son,  no  heir,  no  nephew  no  friend. 

No-one  in  the  world  upon  whom  to  attend. 

Yes,  that  would  be  good 

To  know  there  is  someone  for  whom  one  is  real,  for  whom  one  breathes  to  whom 

one  confesses. 

Someone  for  whom  one  lives  and  for  whom  one  dies. 

And  is  there  when  one  grows  cold  to  close  one's  eyes  and  fold  one's  hands. 

Yes,  that  would  be  good. 
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BARBER: 

Then  allow  me,  your  Honour,  to  look  round  for  you.  I  know  all  the  mothers, 
fathers,  aunts  and  daughters  within  a  radius  of  seventeen  miles.  I'll  bring  you  the 
finest,  the  quietest,  the  most  adorable,  the  sweetest  in  the  entire  country  .... 

MOROSUS: 

Nonsense,  don't  joke  about  it!  What  young  girls  would  want  me  a  bitter,  mean, 
old  man?  What's  young  love's  youth,  and  so  rightly  so!  No,  no,  I'm  too  old,  I'm 
too  old. 

BARBER: 

Oh,  your  Honour  does  himself  an  injustice.  There  are  some  like  that  among  young 

women,  but  there  are  some  who  aren't.  There  are  foolish  ones  but  the  wise  know 

that  old   age   is  kind  and  youth  is  fresh,  that  beauty  is  transient,  but  money 

constant,  and  they'd  a  thousand  times  rather  have  a  man  of  worth  and  honour  than 

a  good-for-nothing. 

Maidens  of  a  tender  age  are  taken  by  single  look. 

It's  not  the  rank,  on  that  I'll  wager,  it's  the  age  that  is  the  hook. 

No  man  too  uncouth  for  their  regard 

But  what  they  want  is  youth  and  youth. 

MOROSUS: 

Yes,  I've  long  known  it.  Yes,  oh  yes,  I  am  too  old. 

BARBER: 

There  are  however,  other  women  —  strength  and  maturity  attract  them  and  only 
those  that  they  can  trust  can  they  honour  as  true  men.  Willingly  do  they  submit 
where  they  sense  both  substance  and  wit.  She  who  looks  only  for  youth  is  deceiving 
herself  as  every  wise  woman  knows. 

MOROSUS: 

Ah,  I  see  It,  you're  deceiving  me,  no,  oh  no,  I  am  too  old  — 

BARBER: 

Some  are  in  love  and  some  are  infatuated  —  all  you  have  to  do  is  search  for  the 

right  one. 

MOROSUS: 

No,  both  kinds  will  always  make  a  noise.  It's  quiet  I  want,  quiet  in  my  house. 

(a  sudden  hard  knock  at  the  outer  door  is  heard.  Morosus  leaps  up  as  if  hit  by  a 

bullet) 

MOROSUS: 
Ah! 

BARBER: 

Your  Honour,  (another  loud  knock) 

MOROSUS: 

My  stick!  where  is  my  stick!  I'll  break  the  rascal's  skull! 
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BARBER: 

(restraining  him) 

Your  Honour,  control  yourself!  You  nnight  have  a  stroke  if  you  excite  yourself  so 

much. 

MOROSUS: 

(struggling  with  him) 

Peace  and  quiet!  I  don't  want  anyone  in  the  house!  I  want  peace  and  quiet! 

HOUSEKEEPER'S  VOICE: 

No  one!  Sir  John  will  receive  no  one. 

HENRY'S  VOICE: 

But  I  have  to  speak  to  him. 

HOUSEKEEPER'S  VOICE: 
He  is  not  to  be  spoken  with. 

HENRY'S  VOICE: 
I  have  to  speak  to  him! 

HOUSEKEEPER'S  VOICE: 
No! 

HENRY'S  VOICE: 
But! 

HOUSEKEEPER: 
No! 

HENRY: 
But! 

MOROSUS: 

Oh,  you  toad!  I'll  flatten  you  — 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

What's  this,  you're  forcing  your  way  in? 

HENRY: 

I  have  come  in. 

HOUSEKEEPER: 
Let  go  of  me. 

MOROSUS: 
(to  the  barber) 

Let  me  go  confound  it! 
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(The  housekeeper  flies  in  through  the  door,  which  has  been  thrown  open  and  falls 
to  the  floor,  with  Henry  behind  her). 

HENRY: 

I'll  teach  you  to  keep  me  out! 

MOROSUS: 
Ah  .  .  . 

(he  raises  his  stick  to  strike  Henry,  suddenly  he  pauses  with  it  poised  over  him, 
questioningly) 

Henry? 

HENRY: 

My  dearest  uncle! 

MOROSUS: 

Henry?  Is  it  really  Henry? 

HENRY: 

My  uncle's  most  devoted  nephew 

MOROSUS: 
Henry! 

(embraces  him) 

You're  alive? 

HENRY: 
I'm  alive. 

MOROSUS: 
You're  not  dead? 

HENRY: 

Not  that  I  know  of. 

MOROSUS: 
You  haven't  died? 

HENRY: 

Not  that  I  can  recall. 

MOROSUS: 

But  you  had  vanished  from  the  University  of  Pavia;  no  one  could  give  me  any  news 

of  you. 
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HENRY: 

Oh,  uncle,  pardon  me.  I  was  bored  with  books,  I  loathed  jurisprudence,  I  was  sick 

of  all  the  prosy  rubbish.  So  I  ran  away. 

MOROSUS: 

Hal  You  ran  away?  Simply  left  the  place?  Bravo,  bravo?  A  Morosus,  a  true  Morosus, 
a  true  son  of  my  brother!  That's  just  how  we  are,  we  can't  be  held,  can't  be  tied 
down,  always  looking  for  an  adventure.  40  years  ago,  in  just  the  same  way,  I 
escaped  from  my  father's  estate  to  the  fleet  to  battle  it  out  with  death  and  the 
devil.  A  true  Morosus!  It's  in  our  blood,  it's  the  way  we  think!  But  now,  you're 
going  to  stay  here? 

HENRY: 

If  you  will  permit  me,  my  kindest  uncle,  But .  .  . 

MOROSUS: 

He's  staying  here.  Did  you  hear?  My  house,  my  fortune  are  his.  Everything.  Now  I 

don't  need  a  bride,  I  don't  need  a  woman  or  a  maiden,  neither  a  mute  nor  a  silent 

one.  They  can  marry  a  shoemaker  or  a  shopkeeper  and  I'll  give  my  blessing.  Now 

he's  here,  my  heir,  my  son.  You  shall  shave  him. 

(to  Housekeeper)  You'll  take  care  of  him!  A  room  for  him!  Everything  is  his! 

Ah,   Henry,  now  I  know  once  more  why  one  is  alive.  Come  take  off  your  coat 

sit  down  and  let  me  embrace  you,  my  brave  young  man.  I'm  curious  as  a  cat  to  hear 

about  you. 

HENRY: 

Yes,  gladly,  gladly  ....  but  first  I'd  just  like  to  .  .  . 

MOROSUS: 

Absolutely,  whatever  you  wish!  This  is  your  house!  Do  you  want  a  bath?  Do  you 

want  to  eat?  Drink?  Just  sit  down,  my  boy,  let  me  look  at  you! 

HENRY: 

Yes,  it's  just ....  how  can  I  explain  it  to  you  ...  I'm  not  alone. 

MOROSUS: 
Not  alone? 

HENRY: 

I'm  with  them  .  .  ,  They're  with  me  .  .  .  they're  waiting  down  below  .  .  .  that  is  .  .  . 

that  is  (hesitating)  my  troop  .  .  . 

MOROSUS: 

Your  troops?  You've  brought  them  with  you,  your  soldiers?  Ha,  I  thought  as  much, 

a  Morosus  doesn't  stick  to  books,  he's  one  for  adventure.  Bravo,  bravo,  a  true 

Morosus,  good,  fiery  blood!  Whoever  has  fought  by  the  side  of  a  Morosus  is  my 

friend,  my  guest!  Let  your  soldiers  come  in!  Up  with  all  of  them! 

(calling  down  from  the  window)  Up  here!  All  of  you  up  here!  You're  all  invited 

(back  to  Henry)  I  want  to  see  these  young  men  of  yours.  They  shall  tell  me  of  your 

heroic  deeds.  An  old  sailor  likes  nothing  better  than  to  hear  of  battles  and  wars! 
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(to  housekeeper)  Bring  wine  and  glasses!  It  delights  me  Henry,  to  entertain  your 
comrades.  They  are  the  best  sons  of  the  Lord,  warriors  are,  and  I  was  one  too. 
(the  opera  troupe  appears  —  Cesare  Vanuzzi's  troupe.  First  Cesare  Vanuzzi  poorly 
dressed  but  pathetic  and  grave.  Carlo  Morbio,  Guiseppe  Farfallo,  and  three  singers: 
Aminta,  Isotta  and  Carlotta;  behind  them  other  singers  who  form  a  kind  of  small 
chorus.  Morosus  has  watched  the  entry,  startled  and  speechless,  with  growing  anger) . 

MOROSUS: 

These  are  your  troops?  Your  soldiers? 

HENRY: 

(anxiously)  To  be  sure  .  .  .  indeed  .  .  .  out  troupe  ...  the  well-known  Compagnia 
Maestro  Cesare  Vanuzzi  .  .  .  (pulling  himself  together)  allow  me,  uncle,  to  present 
to  you:  Cavaliere  Cesare  Vanuzzi,  the  principal  of  our  opera  company.  Knight  of 
the  Golden  Spur,  the  Apollo  of  Italy  .  .  .  much  loved  by  his  Highness,  guest  of  the 
illustrious  court  .... 

VANUZZI: 

(bowing)  .  .  .  and  your  grace's  most  obedient  servitore. 

HENRY: 

And  this  is  Carlo  Morbio,  celebrated  for  his  Orfeo,  this  is  Guiseppe  Farfallo,  the 

darling  of  Bologna  —  this  is  Aminta,  this  is  Isotta,  this  is  Carlotta,  and  these  are  our 

comrades. 

MOROSUS: 

(suspiciously)  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  sing  also? 

HENRY: 

I  have  tried,  and  not  without  success. 

VANUZZI: 

Don't  be  so  modest.  A  young  genius,  your  Honour! 

Parola  d'onore,  the  delight  of  San  Carlo  and  Santa  Capella. 

MOROSUS: 

But  you  don't  sing  in  public? 

HENRY: 

Certainly,  I  do.  For  some  time  now. 

MOROSUS: 

For  money?  Morosus?  You  take  money  for  that? 

HENRY: 

I  might  add  in  my  defence  that  so  far  I  have  not  been  paid  very  much. 

MOROSUS: 

And  to  what  end  .  .  .  why  did  you  drag  all  these  people  to  England?  What's  to 

happen  now? 
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HENRY: 

Cavaliere  Vanuzzi's  renown  has  spread  to  our  country.  An  impresario  has  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  produce  some  of  his  famous  operas  in  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 
We  hope  for  the  applause  of  a  well-disposed  Majesty  and  the  public's  favour. 

MOROSUS: 

And  if  in  addition,  the  Heavenly  Angels  wanted  to  sing  in  chorus,  I  still  wouldn't 

listen.   I'd  rather  be  a  galley  slave  than  listen  to  this  new-fangled  earsplitting  that 

you  call  opera!  They  can  trill  and  roar  until  their  larynxes  break.  I  just  hope  that 

you,   a    Morosus,   won't   shame   me    by   appearing   with   them   here  in  my  own 

country, 

HENRY: 

Cavaliere  Vanuzzi   had  thought  to  give  me  the  primo  tenore  part.   I   shall  sing 

Orlando  in  the  opera  of  that  divine  .  .  . 

MOROSUS: 

You  shall  not  sing. 

HENRY: 
I  will  sing. 

MOROSUS: 

You  shall  not  sing. 

HENRY: 
I  will  sing! 

MOROSUS: 

I  forbid  it.  I  will  not  suffer  the  disgrace.  Our  honourable  name.  Our  respectable 

house!  A  Morosus  alongside  castrati  and  jugglers!  A  Morosus!  I  forbid  it!  I  forbid  it! 

HENRY: 

Listen  to  me,  kindest  uncle! 

MOROSUS: 

I  won't  listen  to  anything.  I  want  peace  and  quiet!  A  Morosus  who  sings  is  no 

Morosus!  Leave  this  troupe  immediately! 

HENRY: 

I  cannot  leave  them.  I  am  bound  to  them.  By  word,  by  my  honour,  by  —  (he  draws 
the  reluctant  Aminta  forward)  my  love.  I  don't  dare  to  tell  you  at  once.  Uncle, 
Aminta  is  my  wife. 

MOROSUS: 

Your  wife?  A  singer?  In  my  house?  A  screamer,  an  earsplitter,  a  comedienne,  a 

juggler,  a  .  .  .  . 

HENRY: 

Enough  and  too  much!  If  she's  not  welcome  here  than  I  too  will  leave. 
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MOROSUS: 

Three  comedians!  Six  comedians!  An  entire  opera  Company  in  my  House?  Are  you 

mad?  Away  with  all  of  them,  or  I'll  disinherit  you! 

HENRY: 

My  kindest  uncle! 

MOROSUS: 

(more  and  more  wildly)  I'll  disinherit  you!  Not  a  pound,  not  a  shilling!  Better  to 
give  it  to  the  rats!  Better  to  throw  it  into  the  sea!  Oh,  the  shame!  A  Morosus  with 
such  scoundrels,  such  gallow  birds,  such  tramps,  such  beggars. 

VANUZZI: 

(Interrupting)  Ah!  C'e  troppo!  To  talk  to  me  like  that!  A  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Spur  (all  of  them  together  confusedly  responding  to  Morosus'  invective;  it  becomes 
stronger  and  more  embittered  until  finally  there's  a  full-scale  uproar). 

MOROSUS: 

Such  a  crew  of  beaten  dogs!  Such  cretins! 

MORBIO: 

Impertinenza!  What  he  allows  himself! 

FARFALLO: 

Che  arroganza!  I,  who  have  sung  before  the  Pope! 

HENRY: 

Uncle,  I  implore  you,  calm  down! 

MOROSUS: 

With  trollops  and  doxies  .... 

ISOTTA: 

What  he  allows  himself! 

CARLOTTA: 

What  he  allows  himself! 

MOROSUS: 

You  with  such  a  group,  who  would  lick  up  spit  for  ten  pence,  who  scrape  the 

floor  for  any  applause,  who  scream  and  jump  about  for  a  piece  of  gold 

away  with  all  of  them,  or  I'll  disinherit  you! 

HENRY: 

That's  too  much!  That  I  won't  tolerate.  You  insult  my  wife! 

VANUZZI: 

My  sword!  My  sword!  I'll  have  justice!  He's  insulted  us!  I'll  cut  off  his  ears! 

MORBIO: 

Justice!  Justice!  He's  insulted  us!  He's  abused  us!  Soddisfazione! 
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ISOTTA: 

My  honour!  My  honour!  I'll  sue!  Justice! 

CARLOTTA: 

A  drunkard!  A  veritable  sot!  He  doesn't  know  what  he's  saying.  What  he's  letting 

himself  in  for! 

ALL: 

Soddisfazione!  He's  insulted  us.  Soddisfazione!  Justice! 

(Morosus  has  grabbed  his  stick,  and  violently  strikes  the  table  with  it.  Everyone 
scatters  and  becomes  silent). 

MOROSUS: 

Quiet!  Peace  and  quiet  in  my  house!  Here  I'm  the  master  and  I  alone. 

(to  Henry)  I  no  longer  know  you.  For  me  you  are  dead.  A  Morosus  who  sings  is 

no  Morosus.  We'll  make  a  clean  sweep  of  it  now. 

(to  the  Barber)  Tomorrow  you'll  bring  me  a  wife,  a  quiet,  silent  wife,  and  a  parson 

and  a  notary  at  the  same  time!   I'll  be  married  immediately  tomorrow  morning, 

and  everything  will  be  hers.  Tomorrow,  understand? 

HENRY: 

But  kindest  uncle!  Listen  to  me! 

FARFALLO: 

(aside)  Che  arroganza!  Impertinenza! 

VANUZZI: 

Me,  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur! 

MORBIO: 

Me,  who  has  sung  before  the  Pope! 

MOROSUS: 

(furious)   I'm  not  kind!  I'm  no  longer  your  uncle!  Do  not  cross  the  threshold  of 

this  house  again!  Away  with  your  crew! 

(to  the  Barber)  And  tomorrow  you  bring  the  woman  here,  I  don't  care  if  she 

comes  from  the  poor-house!  Just  as  long  as  she's  quiet,  nice  and  quiet,  not  a  singer, 

understand? 

Someone  who  doesn't  scream  and  raise  the  devil  of  a  noise,  who  doesn't  blast 

your  eardrums.  All  I  want  is  peace  and  quiet,  just  peace! 

(brusquely  to  the  others)  The  hangman  take  you! 

(he  runs  out  and  slams  the  door  behind  him). 

HENRY: 

(completely  dismayed) 

0  God,  if  that  wasn't  a  sour  reception! 

AMINTA: 

Oh,  dearest,  I  had  an  idea  this  would  happen,  he  won't  accept  me,  he  rejects  us! 
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Now  you've  lost  everything  because  of  me,  it's  all  my  fault:  home,  house, 
inheritance,  uncle,  all  lost  because  of  me! 

FARFALLO: 

A  big  loss  indeed!  Such  a  boor!  Such  a  philistine!  Such  a  bladder  of  poison  and 

gall! 

MORBIO: 

Such  a  boor!  Such  a  bladder  of  poison  and  gall!  Such  a  philistine! 

VANUZZI: 

Me  a  begging  musician!  Me,  Cesare  Vanuzzi:  Oh,  canaglia! 

ISOTTA: 

Such  a  bladder  of  poison  and  gall!  Such  a  philistine! 

CARLOTTA: 

Such  a  philistine!  Calls  me  a  trollop!  Me,  who  wouldn't  sleep  with  the  Prince  of 

Guastalla  himself  for  three  hundred  ducats  —  and  a  diamond  watch! 

MORBIO: 

Such  a  philistine!  They  should  cut  of  his  ears  and  nail  them  to  the  door! 

FARFALLO: 

Che  sono  io?  Pull  out  his  teeth  so  he  can't  scold  anymore,  this  bawler! 

ISOTTA: 

Burn  down  his  house  for  him! 

VANUZZI: 

But  he's  slandered  our  art,  it's  our  art  he's  abused,  and  that  he  should  pay  for. 
We'll  give  him  a  caterwauling  every  evening  at  his  door.  Grossi  timpani  e 
tromboni  every  evening,  till  he  retracts. 

CHORUS: 

A  cats  concert!  Yes,  yes!  Every  evening.  Until  he  retracts. 

BARBER: 

(intervening) 

Softly,  softly,  honoured  gentlemen  and  ladies! 

There  are  laws  here  which  protect  the  peace  of  every  citizen  at  night. 

And  then,  if  you'll  permit  me,  you  do  Sir  John  an  injustice. 

HENRY: 

An  injustice?  He's  disinherited  me! 

AMINTA: 

An  injustice?  He's  rejected  me! 

MORBIO: 

An  injustice?  He's  insulted  us! 
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CARLOTTA: 
He's  offended  me. 

ISOTTA: 

He's  angered  me! 

CHORUS: 

An  injustice?  He  sent  us  to  the  hangman,  to  the  hangman! 

BARBER: 

Softly,  softly!  I  tell  you  he's  a  thoroughly  honest  fellow.  The  best  in  the  whole 
country.  He's  friendly  and  generous  —  a  heart  of  gold.  It's  only  with  the  ears  that 
there  is  a  hitch.  The  poor  fellow  just  cannot  suffer  any  noise  anywhere.  He's  as 
ticklish  in  the  ears  as  others  are  on  the  soles  of  their  feet.  He  was  once  blown  up 
with  the  powder  magazine  of  his  ship.  People  heard  the  explosion  for  forty  miles 
around.  A  church  tower  collapsed.  They  fished  him  out  of  the  water  half-roasted. 
It's  a  wonder  that  he  is  still  alive.  It's  just  that  his  eardrums  have  suffered.  Since 
then  you  understand,  he  just  can't  bear  any  sort  of  noise  —  except  what  he  him- 
self makes. 

AMINTA: 

Oh  poor  man!  If  we  had  only  suspected! 

BARBER: 

(to  Henry)  And  as  for  you  my  young  Sir  -  don't  get  so  hot  under  collar!  I'd 
consider  the  whole  thing  well  before  I'd  let  such  an  inheritance  get  away.  Money 
doesn't  grow  on  trees  and  the  old  man  is  as  rich  as  Croesus.  He  captured  two 
Spanish  treasure  ships  and  brought  home  many  other  prizes.  Down  there  in  the 
cellar  there  are  all  sorts  of  chests,  and  if  you  knock  against  them  they  ring,  and 
clink  and  clank  with  golden  music.  I  have  a  nose  for  that  sort  of  thing,  I  can  smell 
gold  through  wood  and  iron  at  a  hundred  feet,  like  a  bee  smells  honey.  Every 
time  I  cross  the  doorstep  here  I  have  to  sneeze,  it  tickles  my  nose  so  and  my  nose 
knows  why:  There's  perhaps  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  pounds  lying  in  the  cellar 
in  solid  bars  and  round  ducats. 

ALL: 

(repeating  in  reverent  astonishment) 

Sixty,  sixty  .  .  .  seventy  .  .  .  seventy  .  .  .  sixty  thousand  .  .  .  thousand  .  .  .  thousand 
pounds. 

BARBER: 

A  princely  inheritance  and  enough  in  any  event,  my  young  master,  for  you  to  have 
opera  privatissima  and,  with  all  respect,  with  Signor  Vanuzzi  as  Court  musician. 
Therefore  don't  be  hasty,  too  proud,  young  man,  or  tomorrow'!!  be  a  grey  day  for 
you  indeed. 

HENRY: 

What  should  I  do?  I  can't  leave  Aminta  because  of  his  foolishness! 
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ALL: 

(still  astonished  and  confused  —softly) 

Sixty  .  .  .  seventy  .  .  .  thousand  .  .  .  thousand  .  .  . 

sixty  .  .  .  seventy  ...  so  much  money  ...  we  won't  see  it  again  .  .  . 

sixty  .  .  .  seventy  .  .  .  thousand  .  .  .  thousand  .  .  . 

AMINTA: 

(approaching  Henry) 

Don't  think  of  me  my  dear,  but  only  of  yourself.  Believe  me,  just  to  be  with  you 

was  bliss  enough  for  me.  I  always  thought  I  was  too  unworthy  for  our  happiness 

to  last.  I  took  each  new  day  as  if  it  were  a  gift  of  God. 

HENRY: 

Leave  you?  Do  without  you,  who  are  the  only  thing  and  everything  to  me?  No, 

beloved,  I  wouldn't  care  if  the  cellar  was  filled  with  gold,  the  doors  were  gold  and 

locks,  the  roof  and  the  storehouse,  gold  the  walls  I  would  not  give  up  a  hair  of 

your  head. 

Not  one  fair  strand  which  frames  your  lovely  face, 

not  a  hair  from  your  eyelashes  not  a  smile  from  your  lips, 

not  the  shadow  of  that  smile,  not  the  shadow  of  that  shadow 

No,  never! 

AMINTA: 

If  it's  really  the  end  now,  if  so  much  good  fortune  must  end  — 

Lovingly,  as  you  took  me,  I  give  you  yourself  back  again! 

Be  Blessed!  No  complaint  shall  pass  my  lips, 

I'll  bear  everything  gladly,  if  I  can  only  see  you  happy. 

HENRY: 

Leave  you?  Do  without  you? 

No,  as  long  as  I  live  I'll  always  be  yours. 

Where  I  love  there  is  my  life,  where  you  breathe  there  is  my  world 

No,  I  will  not  leave  you, 

Let  him  storm  and  thunder  as  he  will. 

You've  accepted  me  young  and  foolish  as  I  was. 

Opened  your  heart  to  me  and  blessed  me  with  music! 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  rewarded  you  —  but  I'm  as  poor  as  I  was  then,  have 

nothing  but  your  friendship  and  the  art  which  inspires  us. 

But  no  money,  no  gold  on  this  earth  can  equal  these  riches. 

VANUZZI: 
Brave  young  man! 

MORBIO: 
Dear  brother! 

FARFALLO: 

Let  me  embrace  you! 
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ISOTTA: 

Let  me  kiss  you! 

CARLOTTA: 
Now  and  forever! 

AMINTA: 

Thank  you,  my  loved  one! 

CHORUS: 

Forever  we'll  remain  together,  always  brothers,  friends  and  comrades! 

(they  embrace  one  another  enthusiastically.  Barber  has  meanwhile  put  on  his  cap 

and  gathered  his  tools  together). 

BARBER: 

Quite  upright  of  you,  my  young  sir,  but  it's  a  shame  that  all  that's  upright  in  this 
world  is  usually  stupid  because  it's  a  pretty  penny  you're  letting  drift  away!  If  I 
shaved  sixty  people  a  day  for  six  hundred  years  I  couldn't  scrape  together  the 
sixty  thousand  pounds  which  you  are  wiping  away  as  if  they  were  dirty  soap  suds. 
Ah,  life  ishardand  the  few  pennies  well-earned!  From  now  until  morning  I  will  try  and 
find  a  silent  woman  for  the  master!  It  is  not  as  easy  as  he  thinks.  I  know  all  types  of 
women,  and  I  know  my  way  about,  but  how  can  I  find  the  right  one  by  morning, 
(to  Carlotta  and  Isotta)  Now  my  little  treasures,  doesn't  one  of  you  have  the 
desire  to  marry  sixty  thousand  pounds?  Consider,  my  children,  golden  apples  like 
this  are  rare  in  England. 

(to  isotta)  How  about  it  my  little  dove,  would  you  be  prettily  modest  and  above 
all,  quiet  and  silent  with  the  Admiral. 

ISOTTA: 

I  would  laugh  from  morn  till  night 

I'd  laugh  and  play  tricks. 

Until  the  temptation  to  scold  had  left  him, 

I'd  teach  him  to  try  to  stop  me  laughing 

With  a  hundred  jokes. 

I'd  tease  him,  I'd  nip  and  tweak  him 

So  that  he'd  no  longer  blight  my  day! 

If  I  couldn't  act  so,  if  I  couldn't  do  as  I  pleased. 

Couldn't  be  happy  to  my  heart's  content, 

What's  the  good  of  his  money? 

BARBER: 

Of  Well,  that's  not  the  woman  for  Sir  John! 

(to  Carlotta)  And  you,  my  little  lamb? 

CARLOTTA: 

I'd  sing  from  morn  till  night 

I'd  sing  until  the  temptation  to  scold  had  left  him. 

And  let  him  try  that  he  will  - 

storm  and  thunder  to  break  the  windows, 

I  wouldn't  remain  still. 

Let  him  curse,  let  him  shout  and  rage  as  much  as  he  likes!  — 

For  it's  only  when  I  sing  that  I  feel  alive. 

Only  when  I  sing  I  feel  myself  floating,  only  when  I  sing  that  I  embrace  the  world! 
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AMINTA: 

O  bitter  disgrace,  0  bitter  bliss!  My  love!  remain  true  to  you.  Whatever  the  future 

holds  I'll  firmly  remain  with  you. 

As  long  as  you  don't  leave  me  I'll  always  be  blessed! 

BARBER: 

Oh  woe,  that's  hard  fare  for  the  stomach  for  Sir  John! 

Hardly  would  the  ink  be  dry  on  the  marriage  contract  than  he'd  be  demanding  a  bill 

of  divorce  —  (he  stops  suddenly  and  laughs  loudly)  Ha! 

ALL: 
What  is  it? 

BARBER: 

I've  just  thought  of  something! 

ALL: 

Silentlum!  Silentlum!  Mister  Cutbeard  has  just  thought  of  something! 

BARBER: 

Something  has  come  to  me! 

ALL: 

Quiet,  quiet!  Something  has  come  to  Mister  Cutbeard! 

BARBER: 

How  would  it  be  if  someone  married  Sir  John,  but  married  him  so  that  he  thought 
he  was  married,  but  he  really  wasn't  married  and  then,  when  he  was  married,  that 
is,  when  he  thought  he  was  married,  although  he  really  wasn't  married  at  all,  this 
marriage  which  really  wasn't  valid,  is  made  so  invalid  so  that  once  again  you  got 
your  inheritance?  Just  be  patient!  Great  ideas  have  never  been  immediately  under- 
stood by  mere  mortals.  Just  let  me  take  care  of  it.  I've  a  good  plan  (to  Vanuzzi)  if 
necessary,  can  you  credibly  impersonate  a  parson? 

VANUZZI: 

(injured  in  his  artist's  pride) 

A  parson?  Fifty,  a  hundred.  A  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  a  Protestant,  any  kind  you 
like,  a  Bishop,  an  Archbishop,  a  starving  country  priest,  a  .  .  .  . 

BARBER: 

Enough,  enough!  (to  Morbio)  And  you,  a  notary? 

MORBIO: 

A  prosy  one  or  a  fiery  one?  A  mousy  one  or  a  pontifical  one,  whatever  you 

wish. 
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BARBER: 

(to  Farfallo)  And  you  as  well? 

FARFALLO: 

I  certainly  think  so! 

BARBER: 

(to  Cariotta)  And  you  a  dunnb,  shy  country  girl,  a  real  goose  from  the  farmyard. 

CARLOTTA: 

Certnly,  certnly,  melord,  'tain't  nuthin  to  oil 

BARBER: 

(to  Isotta)  And  you  a  delicate  little  coquette? 

ISOTTA: 

What  luck,  to  be  lovingly  at  the  service  of  so  noble  a  gentleman. 

BARBER: 

(to  Aminta) 

And  you  a  touching  maiden  full  of  charm  and  modesty  .  .  . 

(interrupting  himself)  No,  you  don't  have  to  act,  it's  what  you  are  already.  You 

just  have  to  be  yourself  and  you'll  be  excellent! 

(to  everyone)  Now  everyone  dress  as  I  tell  them,  just  do  what  I  say.  And  I  must  be 

very  mistaken  if  we  don't  immediately  wean  Sir  John  from  his  taste  for  marriage, 

and  return  your  inheritance  to  you,  of  which,  to  be  sure,  I  expect  a  share,  because 

it's  going  to  take  a  lot  of  effort  to  soap  him  up  and  once  and  for  all,  cut  this  tuft  of 

foolishness  off.  Are  you  ready? 

HENRY: 

Yes,  we'll  try  it,  everyone  to  act  his  part. 

My  Uncle  shall  have  a  taste  of  what  skill  and  wit  can  do, 

He's  reproached  us  with  our  art! 

Well,  it'll  be  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth! 

Tit-for-tat, 

And  who's  the  fool  shall  be  the  fooled! 

BARBER: 

Away,  get  dressed,  well-planned  is  half  achieved. 

Sir  John  shall  have  a  taste  of  what  skill  and  wit  can  do. 

(to  Vanuzzi)  You're  the  parson! 

VANUZZI: 
I'm  the  parson! 

BARBER: 

(to  Morbio)  You  the  notary! 

MORBIO: 
I'm  the  notary! 
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BARBER: 

(to  Aminta)  You're  the  quiet  one! 

AMINTA: 

I'm  the  quiet  one! 

BARBER: 

(to  Carlotta)  You're  the  rustic! 

CARLOTTA: 
I'm  the  rustic! 

BARBER: 

(to  Isotta)  You're  the  harpy! 

ISOTTA: 
I'm  the  harpy! 

BARBER: 

And  all  you  others  just  do  what  I  say! 

Do  just  as  I  prompt,  don't  chatter  too  much! 

Don't  delay,  and  we'll  succeed! 

Just  the  fun  for  the  game! 

ALL: 

And  we  will  succeed,  Vivat,  Master  Cutbeard! 

CHORUS: 

(to  Henry)  Yes,  he  must  revoke  his  disinheritance  of  you. 

FARFALLO: 

And  I  will  cure  him  of  spitting  out  gall. 

MORBIO: 

(enjoying  himself)  And  I'll  shave  him  so  close  that  his  beard  can't  itch  any  more. 

VANUZZI: 

I'll  marry  him. 

He'll  celebrate  a  marriage  he  won't  forget  as  long  as  he  lives. 

MORBIO: 

This  lout'll  have  a  taste  of  what  a  true  artist  is. 

Yes,  he  must  revoke  his  disinheritance  of  you. 

HENRY: 

Yes,  he  must  revoke  his  disinheritance  of  me. 

AMINTA: 

Oh,  I'd  rather  touch  his  heart  so  he'll  allow  our  good  fortune. 
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CARLOTTA: 

To  lead  a  fool  by  the  nose  is  not  difficult  for  any  girl, 

You  don't  have  to  study  it,  we  all  know  it  from  the  start. 

ISOTTA: 

Stand  firm  and  modest,  quietly  one  can  twine  a  man  around. 

If  a  girl  wants  them,  all  men  are  at  their  mercy. 

CHORUS: 

To  cure  this  fool  is  the  best  sort  of  fun: 

Neither  art  nor  cunning  will  be  spared  to  convert  him. 

Yes,  we'll  give  it  a  try,  Vivat  Mister  Cutbeard! 

BARBER: 

(stilling  the  uproar) 

Gently,  gently!  Softly,  softly!  Not  so  passionate! 

We  have  first  to  prepare  him  so  that  he  does  not  suspect  the  joke! 

On  tiptoes  we'll  stalk  him.  Into  the  net  we'll  lure  him  and  we'll  dupe  him,  but 

then  .... 

ALL: 

After  that  we'll  shave  him  well  and  cure  him  of  his  foolishness. 
We'll  skirmish  with  him  and  intrigue  him,  harass  him  and  vex  him, 
Boldly  lead  him  by  the  nose,  bully  him  and  deceive  him. 

BARBER: 


Let's  go  forward,  let's  not  delay. 
Let's  not  fuss  and  let's  not  chattel 
Everyone  must  play  his  part. 
To  bring  about  capitulation. 

ALL: 

Bravo,  Mister  Cutbeard! 

(They  all  embrace) 


E  N  D    0  F    ACT    ONE 
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ACT  II 

The  same  room.  The  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 

MOROSUS: 

My  dress-jacket  with  the  gold  trimmings! 

HOUSEKEEPER: 
(helping  him  into  it). 

Here  your  Grace!  But  just  let  me  say  .  .  . 

MOROSUS: 
(ignoring  her). 

The  cocked  hat  with  the  buttons! 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

It's  here  already.  Oh,  if  you'd  only  listen  .  .  . 

MOROSUS: 

His  Majesty's  sword  of  honour! 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

It's  here,  it's  here,  fresh,  clean  and  polished  .  .  . 

Oh,  it  weighs  upon  me,  most  gracious  Sir!  What's  the  hurry,  just  because  the  barber, 

this  confounded,  accursed,  dealer  in  brushes  and  soap,  that's  him,  he  prattles  to 

you  about  .  .  . 

MOROSUS: 

The  cane  with  the  golden  head! 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

Here,  here  your  Grace  .  .  .  Oh,  if  you'd  just  consider  a  moment,  oh,  take  heed  .  .  . 

it's  a  spiteful  game  they're  playing! 

MOROSUS: 

(still  ignoring  her) 

Am  I  dressed  correctly?  Nothing  out  of  place?  No  wrinkles?  Do  I  look  respectable? 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

0,  in  Jesus'  name,  how  could  your  Grace  look  anything  but  splendid!  Madonna 
Maria,  that  so  excellent,  so  kind,  so  noble  a  man  could  become  a  thing  of  jest  for 
a  sud-beater,  oh  —  it  tears  my  heart  to  pieces. 

MOROSUS: 

Why  don't  you  go  to  the  nearest  shoemaker  and  have  him  sew  up  your  mouth? 

Can't  you  keep  quiet  for  a  moment?  Thank  God  I'll  be  rid  of  this  babble  soon  .  .  . 
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HOUSEKEEPER: 

Rid  of  me?  No,  I'll  be  braised  and  broiled,  plucked  and  peppered  to  the  devil  by 
the  chef  first!  Of,  my  Lord,  believe  a  faithful  servant,  they're  playing  a  fool's  game 
with  you,  they're  leading  you  like  a  bear  on  a  rope.  I  was  at  the  door  and  I  heard  all 
sort  of  things,  I  .  .  . 

MOROSUS: 

(furious)  What,  listen  at  the  door,  do  you?  I'd  like  to  slam  your  nose  in  it!  Get 

away  now  and  wait  at  the  gate  till  the  barber  comes  with  the  girl. 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

Ha,  you'll  be  well-shaved  then,  and  taken  to  the  cleaner's  to  boot.  I  have  an  idea 

what  kind  of  maiden  this  prize  matchmaker  has  in  store  for  you  .  .  . 

MOROSUS: 

Out,  you  scoundrel!  (a  knock  at  the  door)  Ah,  —  there  he  Is  now! 

(to  housekeeper)  Am  I  presentable?  Is  everything  in  order? 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

The  Clothes  are  all  right,  but  your  head,  your  Honour .  .  . 

(Morosus  goes  for  her  —  the  housekeeper  flees  —  he  regards  himself  in  the  mirror. 
The  Barber  enters,  he  too  is  dressed  formally.) 

BARBER: 

Your  honour's  most  obedient  servant! 

MOROSUS: 

Well,  have  you  found  her?  Have  you  brought  the  girl? 

BARBER: 

Not  just  one,  but  three,  my  good  Sir. 

MOROSUS: 

Three?  What  am  I,  a  Turk?  One  is  already  one  too  many.  As  long  as  they  don't 

make  a  racket.  My  ears  still  ache  from  yesterday.  Are  they  calm  and  silent? 

BARBER: 

The  calmest,  the  quietest  in  the  county,  each  in  her  own  way.  You  can  choose 
among  them  as  once  Paris  did  from  three  goddesses.  The  consent  of  the  parents 
and  guardian  are  here  in  my  pocket.  Ah,  and  what  girls  they  are!  If  I  had  not  been 
married  for  nineteen  years,  God  have  mercy  on  me  —  I  would  have  chosen  one  for 
myself,  they  are  so  quiet,  so  soft  and  dove-like! 

MOROSUS: 

And  the  parson,  the  notary? 

BARBER: 

All  taken  care  of.  The  papers  are  drawn  up,  neat  and  tidy.  Only  the  names  are 

lacking,  and  your  Grace's  signature. 
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MOROSUS: 

Excellent!  My  nephew's  come  a  cropper  here! 

He'll  wish  he'd  never  learned  to  sing!  Bring  them  in! 

BARBER: 

Immediately,  kind  Sir!  (he  goes  to  the  door,  turns  and  comes  back). 

lyiOROSUS: 

(already  impatient)  What's  the  matter?  Let's  not  beat  about  the  bush! 

(Barber  approaches  him  confidentially). 

BARBER: 

I  have  to  ask  just  one  thing  of  you,  do  not  be  rough  with  them! 

They  are  girls  of  fine  manners,  almost  children  in  terms  of  years, 

Tender,  shy  and  inexperienced  —  none  has  yet  been  near  a  man. 

When  they  stop,  when  they  hesitate,  become  reserved  at  the  first  word. 

Can't  speak  freely,  don't  smile  at  their  shame, 

A  joke  will  make  them  blush  and  a  mocking  word  chase  them  away. 

Treat  the  tender  tenderly. 

Ah,  how  shy  is  the  heart  of  a  maid,  only  trust  can  change  it  so  that  it  softly  begins 

to  blossom. 

To  open  and  to  divulge  all  that  love  can  offer. 

Therefore  I  pray  you  once  again  please  do  not  be  rough  with  them, 
They  are  girls  of  fine  manners,  almost  children  in  terms  of  years. 
Tender  and  shy  and  inexperienced  —  and  fearful  of  any  man. 

MOROSUS: 

The  devil  —  I'm  not  going  to  eat  them!  I  knew  how  to  act  to  women  when  you 
couldn't  tell  the  difference  between  a  beard  and  a  feather-duster.  Now,  hurry,  I 
don't  have  all  day. 

(The  barber  goes  to  the  door  and  leads  in  Carlotta,  Isotta  and  Aminta  who  are  all 
disguised.  Carlotta  is  dressed  as  a  country  girl.  Isotta  somewhat  affectedly  as  a 
young  noblewoman,  Aminta  quite  simply  as  a  poor  townsgirl.  All  curtsy  deeply). 

BARBER: 

You  do  well  to  bow  your  heads  for  you  are  in  a  noble  house; 

Great  is  the  master  who  awaits  you,  great  the  honour  of  which  you  will  partake. 

Great  the  fate  that  calls  you. 

This  is  the  high-born  Admiral,  Sir  John  Morosus,  well-known,  invincible. 

Known  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  honoured  at  its  courts! 

Do  not  be  ashamed  if  you  tremble  in  his  presence,  for  fearless  men, 

Turks,  Spaniards  and  pirates,  have  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  his  flag, 

Trembled  before  his  sword. 

Lower  you  heads  to  the  ground.  This  is  a  man  of  renown. 

MOROSUS: 

Worthy  ladies,  welcome!  The  honour  is  mine,  the  reverence  is  mine! 

Youth  has  a  prior  claim,  beauty  ennobles  every  house. 
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BARBER: 

Allow  me,  my  noble  Sir,  to  present  the  ladies  to  you  and  speak  for  them  in  their 

shyness.  (He  leads  Carlotta  forward). 

CARLOTTA: 

(feigning  a  country  girl's  terror). 

Lord,  but  it's  fear  o'God  these  fancy  gentlemen  put  in  me! 

BARBER: 

This  is  a  maid  of  pure  innocence  hailing  from  the  land: 

The  only  child  of  modest  peasants,  in  all  the  arts  unversed. 

Foreign  to  all   lies,  deceptions,  she  grew  up  among  the  fleece  of  lambs  on  the 

meadows  and  the  pastures,  herself  a  flower. 

MOROSUS: 

And  what's  your  name? 

BARBER: 

(answering  for  her)  Katherine. 

CARLOTTA: 

(Boorishly)  Watcha  lyin'for.  Barber,  they  all'us  calls  me  Kathy.  It  ain't  right  what 

you  said,  what  call  got  I  to  lie  to  such  a  fancy  gent? 

MOROSUS: 

Come  a  little  closer! 

CARLOTTA: 

Oh  Lordy!  What's  he  gonna  do?  Look  how  he's  gawkin'  at  me  just  like  them  city 
fellers  when  they  get  me  on  my  own  back  o'the  barn.  What's  he  want?  Don't  he 
look  scary? 

MOROSUS: 

(to  the  Barber  angrily). 

She's  spent  so  much  time  with  her  calves  she's  become  a  calf  herself. 

Take  her  away! 

(the  Barber  shoves  Carlotta  with  his  elbow). 

CARLOTTA: 

(idiotically)  Time  to  be  goin'? 

MOROSUS: 

(wrathfully)  Yes,  it's  time! 

BARBER: 
(bringing  in  Isotta). 

Here  is  a  young  maiden  who's  poor,  yet  of  noble  parentage. 
Day  and  night  in  her  room  foregoing  all  games. 
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She  has  studied  the  fine  arts  which  lend  strength  to  the  spirit. 
She  knows  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  as  well  as  she  knows  her  mother  tongue. 
She  writes  poetry,  draws,  does  embroidery,  she  recites  by  heart,  forwards  and,  if 
required,  backwards,  the  commentaries  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of 
church  fathers;  she  understands  astronomy,  astrology,  trigonometry,  chiromancy, 
she  plays  chess  like  a  Persian  and  also  the  lute  .  .  . 

MOROSUS: 

(startled)  Plays  the  Lute? 

BARBER: 

No,  no  I  mean  she  reads  music,  has  a  command  of  ground  bass  and  counterpoint  — 

however  only  In  theory,  never  in  practice,  further,  she  knows  .  .  . 

MOROSUS: 

Good  enough!  (to  Isotta)  Come  nearer,  noble  lady,  and  have  no  fear! 

ISOTTA: 

How  could  I  be  shy  when  my  knowledge  of  Physiognomy  reveals  your  horoscope 
for  me.  You  are,  I  can  tell  from  your  complexion,  born  under  the  sign  of  Aries,  are 
sanguine  of  temperament,  dangerous  when  angered,  yet  favourably  inclined  towards 
women  and  they  suffer  you  gladly.  Your  carriage  shows  magnanimity,  the  cast  of 
your  brow  firmness  and  decision,  the  dark  eyes  manly  strength,  a  sympathetic  aura 
radiates  from  them,  how  could  one  not  trust  you,  your  hand  .  .  .  allow  me  .  .  .  your 
hand  .  .  .  (she  reaches  for  his  hand). 

MOROSUS: 

(taken  aback)  My  dear  Miss! 

ISOTTA: 

What  a  fortunate  configuration!  The  luck-line  is  unbroken;  the  run  of  the  heart, 
the  mensalis  freely  traversed  by  the  line  of  the  sun  indicates,  according  to 
Coclenius,  a  fortunate  outcome  in  all  adventures  of  Venus!  You  need  only  to  desire 
and  you'll  have  what  you  want  ...  So  explains  Agripaa  von  Nettesheim  in  his 
chirosophia.  The  life-line  shows  a  strong  bough,  ah,  excellent,  excellent,  no  split 
no  branching  off.  You  have  no  descendants  and  will  live  a  long  life!  In  a  clear 
quadrant  the  roots  of  the  temperaments,  ah,  what  an  excellent  hand  you  have. 
Sir  John,  what  a  noble,  expressive  hand  .  .  , 

MOROSUS: 

Much  obliged  for  your  opinion,  my  good  woman,  (to  the  Barber)  Get  her  away 

from  me,  or  else  she'll  talk  me  to  death. 

BARBER: 

(to  Isotta)  Sir  John  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  elaborate  later  at  greater  length, 

your  knowledge,  (to  Morosus)  Allow  me  to  present  yet  another  noble  woman  to 

you. 

MOROSUS: 

(to  Aminta)  Come  nearer,  my  dear! 
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AMINTA: 

If  you  will  allow  it  .  .  . 

MOROSUS: 
Your  name? 

AMINTA: 
Timida. 

BARBER: 

That  doesn't  come  from  Timotheus,  it's  Latin  ...  It  means  the  shy  one.  She  was 

called  this  by  the  pious  Sisters  because  of  her  modesty. 

MOROSUS: 

A  pretty  name!  It  does  honour  to  your  grace! 

Won't  you  sit  down  beside  me? 

AMINTA: 

Ah,  Sir,  to  tell  the  truth,  I'd  do  it  only  too  willingly. 

But  I'd  rather  not  let  you  rue  it  later  and  be  angry  over  your  lost  time; 

Not  that  I'm  lacking  in  respect  toward  you.  But  understand  that  I  feel  too  awkward 

to  choose  the  right  words,  and  when  I  hear  others  chatter  then  I  feel  upset  at 

how  little  I  know  and  how  much  the  others  know. 

(trustingly)  Truly,   I  was  always  alone,  grew  up  without  parents  and  playmates, 

had  no-one  to  talk  to  in  confidence,  and  now  I'm  shy  before  everyone,  become 

foolish  and  red  in  the  face,  when  a  stranger  talks  to  me  kindly. 

MOROSUS: 

(to  the  Barber)  How  Open,  How  Pure!  What  a  delightful  child! 

(to  Aminta)  And  so  you're  alone  the  whole  day? 

AMINTA: 

Ah,  Sir,  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  I  live  in  the  house  with  the  pious  Sisters,  for 
weeks  at  a  time  I  don't  see  the  street  but  I  am  used  to  it.  The  cries  and  the  shouts 
in  the  street  frighten  me,  I  like  best  to  sit  still  and  quiet  the  whole  day  at  my 
sewing  table  embroidering  all  my  dreams  into  the  round,  white  frame.  And 
suddenly  it  begins  to  blossom  there,  with  flowers,  stars  and  a  tender  green,  I 
rejoice  at  how  the  new  picture  springs  to  life  before  my  eyes.  And  suddenly  my 
soul  expands.  I  no  longer  feel  the  world,  I  forget  about  time,  it  seems  as  if  I'm 
walking  over  meadows  in  bloom  and  am  outside  hearing  the  birds  sing  and  the  blue 
of  the  heavens  .  .  . 

(interrupting  herself  suddenly)  But  pardon  me,  I'm  talking  too  much  about  silly 
things,  this  childish  prattle  is  certainly  not  worthy  of  you. 

MOROSUS: 

(to  the  Barber)  How  modest!  She's  enchanting,  absolutely  enchanting!  (to  Aminta) 

But  at  least  on  Sundays  you  leave  your  room! 

AMINTA: 

Oh,  Sir,  you  ask  me  so  openly  that  I  feel  guilty  and  terribly  discouraged,  for  it's  a 
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great  sin  what  I  do,  and  arrogant  in  the  face  of  the  Lord.  But  I'll  openly  confess 

it  to  you: 

I  don't  like  to  go  with  the  others  to  church.  It's  not  that  I  forget  my  duty,  miss 

confession  or  the  Mass, 

What  I  like  the  most  is  to  be  alone  with  God.  When  the  bells  have  tolled  themselves 

out,  and  the  others  are  gone  and  their  voices  echo  away,  it  isn't  until  then  that  I 

steal  into  the  church,  sit  down  quietly  on  a  bench  and  give  love  and  thanks  to  my 

Lord  God,  and  hope  that  he  who  knows  all  and  forgives  all  will  pardon  me,  if  this 

be  pride  or  sin  on  my  part. 

MOROSUS: 

(excitedly  to  the  Barber)  She's  the  one!  She,  and  she  alone! 

AMINTA: 

0  God,  I  have  spoken  foolishly,  I  see  your  Honour  is  upset.  Forgive  me  Sir,  if  I've 
erred. 

MOROSUS: 

(to  the  Barber)  Tell  her!  I've  made  you  the  go-between.  Do  your  duty! 

BARBER: 

(to  Aminta)  You  have  not  displeased  Sir  John  in  the  least. 

Quite  the  opposite,  my  child,  of  all  the  women  here,  he's  chosen  you. 

Open  your  heart  and  your  ears,  there's  a  great  honour  awaiting  you: 

Sir  John,  although  of  the  nobility,  has,  through  me,  asked  for  your  heart  and  hand. 

AMINTA: 

(feigning  horror)  Oh  Sir,  what  evil  have  I  done  that  you  mock  me  and  play  games 

with  a  poor  girl? 

MOROSUS: 

No,  he  has  spoken  the  truth.  I'm  asking  you  Timida,  to  be  my  wife,  before  God  and 

man. 

AMINTA: 

Oh,  what  an  honour!  I  pray  to  God  that  I'm  worthy  of  it! 

CARLOTTA: 

1  wish  I  knew  how  she  managed  it,  it's  marriage  he's  wantin' .  .  . 

ISOTTA: 

So  unrefined  a  person.  But  she's  got  herself  a  lout  who  stinks  of  whale  oil  and 

brandy.  He  wouldn't  have  got  me  .  .  . 

CARLOTTA: 

Well,  this  looks  like  it.  I'm  goin'. 

ISOTTA: 

Yes,  I've  no  place  in  such  a  house. 

(both  leave,  apparently  angry). 
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MOROSUS: 

(to  the  Barber)  And  now  the  parson,  the  notary  .  .  . 

BARBER: 

Right  away,  right  away,  and  the  nnaid  and  I  as  witnesses.  Everything's  going  like 

clockwork.  Truly,  a  barber  has  the  straightest  eye  and  the  surest  hand. 

(exits). 

MOROSUS: 
(looking  at  Anninta). 

So  quiet,  nny  child,  and  still  so  shy? 

I  would  have  liked  to  see  you  happier  in  this  hour  which  unites  us. 

AMINTA: 
(playing  her  role). 

Pardon,  Sir,  my  foolish  air. 

I'm  still  dizzy  and  confused,  I  had  never  dared  to  think,  not  even  in  a  dream,  that 

God  would  grant  me  so  much  honour. 

MOROSUS: 

Child,  don't  delude  yourself,  there's  no  honour  calling  you. 

You  are  being  readied  for  a  great  sacrifice! 

Look,  child,  at  first  I  saw  it  much  as  you  did. 

I  thought  to  take  a  young  wife,  as  if  it  were  merely  a  game  or  pastime. 

And  thought  that  a  woman  must  think  herself  fortunate  to  call  herself  my  wife 

and  consort. 

Yet  I  look  at  you  now,  lovely  as  you  are,  still  a  child,  but  a  child  of  God,  and  my 

soul  is  moved  and  my  hand  is  unsteady: 

How  can  a  gloomy  old  man  like  myself  play  the  suitor  to  so  much  carefree  youth? 

Yes,  more  and  more  it  worries  me,  my  child,  whether  we're  not  too  dissimilar. 

AMINTA: 

Oh,  Sir,  I  know  it  only  too  well  myself,  it  would  be  better  for  you  if  I  were  older 
and  understood  the  nobility  better.  Yet  I  will  try  as  best  I  can  truly,  not  to  bring 
shame  to  your  standing  in  the  world. 

MOROSUS: 

You  child!  How  you  misunderstand  me!  I  do  not  doubt,  I  do  not  doubt  at  all,  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  be  happy  with  you,  but  you,  won't  you  think  better  of  it? 
Think,  I'm  an  old  man. 

AMINTA: 

That's  no  matter,  it's  quite  nice,  age  brings  respect,  fame  and  honour. 

MOROSUS: 

Listen  to  how  youth  speaks  of  age,  as  if  it  weren't  misery  and  a  heavy  burden! 
Child,  listen  to  me!  An  old  man  is  only  half  a  man  he's  half  in  the  past,  the  best 
part  of  him  is  past.  His  eye  has  long  been  sated  with  what  it's  seen,  his  heart  is 
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tired  and  beats  softly.  There  is  frost  deep  in  his  blood  and  it  lames  the  joy  of 

living,  and  because  he  himself  is  stiff  and  cold,  the  entire  world  itself  seems  old. 

He  can't  be  cheerful,  he  can't  laugh.  Cannot  make  others  happy  and  joyful  — 

There's  only  one  thing  he  has  over  youth,  just  one  thing,  my  child,  that  he  alone 

can  do;  An  old  man  is  better  able  to  be  thankful. 

Think,  then. 

How  little  an  old  man  needs  in  order  to  be  grateful  for  his  life! 

A  quiet  day  is  good  fortune  enough,  a  word,  a  smile  to  cheer  him  and  if  someone 

kindly  glances  his  way  they've  done  him  a  good  deed. 

No,  my  child,  I'm  not  looking  for  great  things,  not  love,  fire  or  passion; 

I'd  be  happy  if  you  didn't  find  me  a  burden  and  would  just  be  nice  to  me  — 

Is  that  too  much  to  ask  of  you? 

AMINTA: 
(truly  moved). 

Oh  Lord,  I  swear  by  the  Holy  Sacrament:  I  truly  feel  that  I  could  be  fond  of 
you  .... 

MOROSUS: 
(happy)  Oh,  Timida! 

AMINTA: 

(noticing  that  she  has  stepped  out  of  her  role,  quickly  pulling  herself  together) 

....  As  one  piously  loves  and  honours  a  father,  as  one  who  has  given  one  the  best 
in  life.  Whatever  I  do,  even  if  it  at  first  seems  strangely  hostile  to  you,  I  swear  to 
you:  I'm  doing  it  solely  for  your  own  good,  and  if  I  can  free  you  from  ill-humour, 
ril  be  the  happiest  wife  on  earth. 

MOROSUS: 

0  Child,  how  truly  you  make  me  happy! 

What  wonders  love  can  work  —  I  was  just  now  weak  and  embittered,  an  old  man,  a 

cold  man,  and  now  I'm  blissfully  alive  again  and  I  owe  it  all  to  you! 

(The  Barber  enters). 

BARBER: 

How  quickly  the  arcanum  works!  I  see  she's  made  your  blood  flow  again  and 
brought  light  to  your  eyes.  I  scarcely  recognize  the  brooding  Sir  John  of  yesterday, 
arid  I  don't  know  that  I  can  truly  testify  before  the  parson  and  the  notary  you're 
the  same  person.  But  they're  already  at  the  door,  these  honourable  men,  therefore 
restrain  yourself  for  the  sake  of  respect,  antecopulationem,  from  all  tendernesses 
which,  postcopulationem,  are  an  allowable  pleasure  and  indeed  even  a  duty  of 
pious  spouses  and  which  season  every  marriage  better  than  raisons  do  cakes. 

(enter  Vanuzzi,  disguised  as  a  priest,  Morbio  dressed  as  a  notary,  with  them,  the 
Housekeeper). 

Allow  me  to  present  to  you  most  honoured  gentlemen,  the  willing  couple,  the 
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well-known,  Sir  John  Morosus,  Admiral  of  his  Majesty  and  formerly  Commander 
of  the  Flagship,  and  the  virtuous  maiden  Timida,  both  unmarried  but  willing, 
with  your  and  heaven's  help,  to  enter  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony.  I  pray 
you,  most  worthy  gentlemen,  to  do  your  duty. 

VANUZZI: 
(as  the  parson) 

A  pastor  knows  no  finer  office  in  this  world  full  of  discord  and  strife  than  to 
unite  a  loving  couple  before  God. 

MORBIO: 
(as  a  notary) 

Certainly  there  are  more  fees  for  a  lawyer  in  cases  of  death  and  the  last  will  and 

testament,  and  he  lives  on  discord,  but  he  gladly  bears  witness  to  love. 

Of  course  love  must  be  regulated,  it  can't  be  lascivious,  boundless,  lust.  Only  love 

in  marriage  is  recognized  by  him  as  valid,  for  order  is  a  lawyer's  world,  and  it's  his 

high  office  to  see  that  it  is  maintained. 

So  I  must  first  have  order! 

(very  quickly)   Are  all  the  various  conditions  fulfilled  which,  according  to  the 

laws  of  the  Church  and  the  laws  of  His  Royal  Majesty,  are  necessary  for  a  valid 

and    ceremonious   act   of   marriage   of  those   persons   herein   designated    in   this 

contract? 

Further:  are  honourable  witnesses  present  to  testify  by  their  signum  to  the  identitas 

of  the  above-named  persons?  If  there  are  no  obstacula  matrimonii,  in  English,  no 

ecclesiastical  or  profane  impediments  to  this  wedding,  as  exist  in  the  case,  primo  . .  . 

VANUZZI: 

(interrupting  as  the  parson) 

I  think,  colleague,  that  we  might  shorten  the  formalities.  The  fame  of  Sir  John  is 
too  well  known  to  allow  of  the  need  of  an  inquiry,  and  for  the  maiden,  Timida, 
Master  Cutbeard  and  the  honourable  widow  Livealone  will  bear  witness.  Will  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  and  the  witnesses  first  sign  the  pact,  thereby  satisfying  the 
law. 

BARBER: 
(reading) 

Sir  John  Morosus 

Timida 

Theodosia  Livealone,  widow.  And  now  myself:  Pancratius  Cutbeard. 

VANUZZI: 
(as  parson) 

Thus  I  exercise  my  holy  office,  to  fulfill  the  Sacramentum  Matrimonii.  Are  you 
both  decided,  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  before  these  human  witnesses  to  enter  upon 
the  holy  state  of  matrimony? 
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MOROSUS: 

I  am 

Timida  —speak  up! 

MORBIO: 

Honour  the  noble  reserve  of  the  maiden!  Her  shame  is  a  promise  to  you  of  spotless 

virtue. 

BARBER: 
Avanti! 

AMINTA: 
(weakly) 

I  am. 

VANUZZI: 

And  so  I  pronounce  you,  and  may  only  death  loosen  what  I  in  my  mortality  have 

bound  together, 

(very  unclear  and  quickly)  Sponseo  vos  in  nomine  patris,  filii  at  santi  spiriti  .  .  . 

And  now  let  me  be  the  first  to  wish  you  eternal  good  fortune. 

MOROSUS: 

0  thank  you,  most  honourable,  and  you,  most  learned  Sir,  and  the  honourable 
witnesses,  and  I  thank  God  for  allotting  to  me  in  the  autumn  of  my  years  so  much 
undeserved  good  fortune.  May  I  ask  the  honourable  gentlemen  to  partake  of  some 
small  refreshment  with  us? 

VANUZZI: 
(as  parson) 

I'll  just  remain  a  while,  in  order  not  to  burden  you. 
Love  likes  not  to  share,  the  happy  pair  is  happiest  alone. 

MORBIO: 
(as  notary) 

I'll  just  take  a  glass, 

a  new  marriage  is  easily  distrubed,  each  hour  is  endless  if  it's  not  theirs  alone. 

MOROSUS: 
(gazing  at  Aminta) 

What  a  joy  to  look  at  her,  how  shy  and  timid  she  is; 

the  stillest,  the  sweetest  of  women  whom  God  has  given  me! 

AMINTA: 

Ah,  would  that  you  could  only  remain  longer,  for  scarcely  will  we  be  alone  than 

he'll  press  me  with  his  love  and  I  must  turn  ugly  to  him. 
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BARBER: 

Now  it's  best  to  disappear  before  the  bomb  explodes. 

Now  he's  in  Seventh  Heaven,  tomorrow  he's  down  to  earth. 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

No  easy  line  comes  to  mind,  no  one's  showing  his  true  face.  They're  half  in  earnest 

and  half  laughing,  there's  something  here  that's  not  quite  right. 

VANUZZI: 
(as  parson) 

As  we  are  so  kindly  gathered  together,  let  us  wish  well  those  whom  we  have  to 
thank  for  this.  Long  live  the  young  pair,  vivat,  floreat,  creseat! 

(all  raise  their  glasses,  clink,  drink  and  fall  quiet) 

MOROSUS: 

I  seem  to  hear  an  angel  hovering  over  this  silence  .  .  . 

(A  frightful  uproar  comes  from  below.  Loud  steps  storm  up  the  stairs,  the  door  is 
thrown  open,  a  gang  of  ordinary  seamen  break  in,  all  of  whom  are  played  by 
Vanuzzi's  troupe,  with  grappling-irons,  clubs,  trumpets,  drums,  bagpipes,  led  by  a 
drunken  old  sailor,  played  by  Farfallo,  who  swings  a  harpoon  in  one  hand). 

FARFALLO: 
(as  the  old  sailor) 

The  devil  take  it,  the  old  whore  was  right  this  time;  he's  boarded  a  maiden,  old 
Captain  Morosus.  But  calm  as  you'd  like!  How're  you  going  to  tow  your  prize  into 
port!  It'd  be  a  shame  if  the  commander  got  married  without  a  salute  from  the  fleet! 
Honour  for  whom  honour  is  fitting! 

MOROSUS: 

You're  mistaken.  I  don't  know  you.  None  of  you  were  with  my  crews. 

FARFALLO: 

Let's  not  quarrel  about  it!  What  is  it,  are  you  cloudy  in  the  upper  deck  that  you 

don't  recognize  Tom  Foxer  and  Fat  Johnny  and  the  whole  gang  from  your  frigate? 

Well,  we  know  our  old   Morosus,  and  you  won't  go  into  your  cabin  untarred 

tonight,  (to  the  others)  Forward,  brave  comrades,  our  old  Admiral  hasn't  invited 

us,  to  be  sure,  to  the  celebration  and  marriage  meal,  but  he  can't  stop  us  from 

serenading   him!    Forward!   Three  cheers  for  his  honour!    Let  the  drums  sound 

crisply,  one  after  another,  loud  and  clear: 

Vivat,  vivat,  Sir  John  Morosus! 

Vivat,  vivat,  his  bride! 

(they  drum,  play  trumpets  and  bellow). 

MOROSUS: 

Let  God  strike  you  crippled,  you  pack  of  liars!  Quiet  or  I'll  flog  you  out  of  here  with 

the  cat  o'nine  tails!  Go  and  be  hanged,  and  your  grandmother  too. 
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AMINTA: 

Oh,  dear  Sir.  They  mean  only  well, 

VANUZZI: 

(as  a  parson) 

But  Sir,  at  such  a  time  such  an  unholy  curse  out  of  your  mouth! 

MORBIO: 
(as  notary) 

Be  careful,  be  careful,  no  injuries,  otherwise  you  might  have  a  court  case  out  of 
this! 

FARFALLO: 
(as  old  sailor) 

What?  Is  this  how  you  receive  your  old  comrades,  you  landlubber?  Were  you 
ashamed  of  them  when  you  were  on  the  poop?  Were  they  too  rough,  too  un- 
couth then?  Or  are  you  ashamed  that  with  your  grey  hair  you  still  want  to  warm 
your  belly  with  young  blood  instead  of  old  rum?  Well,  they'll  know  about  it, 
the  whole  city'll  know! 
(he  throws  open  the  window  and  yells  out) 

Hey,  there,  neighbours,  hey  there,  people,  here  everyone,  come  here: 
Sir  John  Morosus  has  signed  on  today  and  he's  invited  all  of  you 
Forward,  let  the  bells  sound,  forward  let  the  cannons  roar, 
Forward,  come  here  and  look! 
Everyone  come  and  welcome  him  and  his  new  bride! 

MOROSUS: 

(gasping  with  rage  and  held  firm  by  the  others) 

My  pistols,  I'll  put  a  hole  in  this  joker's  head!  You'll  be  tied  to  the  top  mast,  the 
highest  spar,  you  rogue,  you  .  . .  you  .  .  .  you  .  .  . 

THE  OTHERS: 

Oh  spare  yourself  .  .  .  calm  yourself  .  .  .  it's  your  wedding  day  .  .  .  calm  your 

nerves  .  .  . 

(people  and  neighbours  stream  in) 

MEN: 

Is  it  possible.  Sir  John?  Just  look  at  the  hypocrite. 

WOMEN: 

He,  who  has  sworn  a  thousand  times,  that  he  cannot  suffer  a  woman. 

MEN: 

He  who  bitterly  spews  forth  poison  and  gall,  when  others  are  enjoying  them- 
selves. 
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WOMEN: 

And,  who,  greybeard  as  he  is,  is  courting  a  sweet  young  thing! 

ALL: 

Such  a  hypocrite!  Such  a  sly-boots!  You  old  fox,  we've  got  you  now! 

MOROSUS: 

Let  nne  go!  Out  rabble,  out  of  my  house! 

HENRY: 

(disguised  as  the  leader  of  the  rabble) 

Will  you  forbid  us  the  pleasure  of  celebrating? 

No,  you  shall  not  succeed!  You'll  have  a  carnival  night  that  you  won't  soon  forget. 

Forward,  let  the  bells  be  rung! 

Fire  the  salutes,  let  the  trumpets  sound,  and  a  vivat  go  round: 

Three  cheers  for  the  old  boy!  Three  cheers  for  the  young  bride! 

ALL: 

Three  cheers  for  the  old  boy!  Three  cheers  for  the  young  bride! 

MOROSUS: 

Water!  Air!  Breath!  They've  finished  me! 

I'm  suffocating!  Have  me  bled!  And  for  God's  sake  get  me  out  of  this  house. 

BARBER: 

Most  honoured  guests,  illustrious  ladies  and  respected  gentlemen.  Sir  John  thanks 

you  from  the  depths  of  his  heart .  .  . 

A  VOICE: 
Heartfelt.  Haha! 

BARBER: 

for  your  inexpressibly  kind  participation  in  his  marriage  celebration. 

And  as  in  his  fullness  of  joy  he  cannot  find  words,  he  asks  me  to  invite  you  to 
partake  of  three  casks  of  beer  at  his  expense,  and  to  empty  them  to  the  dregs,  at 
the  inn  round  the  corner. 

FARFALLO: 
(as  the  old  sailor) 

Now  that's  more  like  it:  This  is  the  way  it  should  be  done,  old  boy,  and  take  note 

for  the  future:  If  one's  to  enjoy  himself  then  all  should  make  merry,  or  else  it's 

just  a  half  blessing. 

Forward  now  to  drink  to  his  honour!  Yet  just  once  more,  loud  and  clear,  in  all  its 

strength: 

Here's  to  Morosus,  here's  to  the  bride! 

ALL: 

Here's  to  Morosus,  here's  to  the  bride! 

(they  withdraw). 
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MOROSUS: 

Are  they  gone?  My  ears,  my  temples,  they're  aching.  I  feel  as  if  I've  been  on  the 

rack.  Water!  Give  me  Water! 

VANUZZI: 
(as  the  parson) 

Don't  take  it  so  to  heart,  it  was  a  bit  loud,  but  well-intentioned.  The  people,  when 
they  are  in  a  good  mood,  easily  forget  their  manners.  But  allow  me.  Sir,  to  take  my 
leave.  Duty  calls  and  I'm  sure  you'd  rather  be  alone  with  your  wife. 

MOROSUS: 

Honourable  gentlemen,  accept  my  thanks! 

VANUZZI: 

Glad  to  have  been  of  service.  Hope  to  see  you  again  at  the  Baptism. 

MORBIO: 
(as  notary) 

Goodbye,  Sir,  I  was  glad  to  be  here  in  this  cause,  and  if  you  ever  need  any  help  or 
advice,  I'm  always  prepared. 

BARBER: 

(softly)  Now  let  it  rip  Aminta!  Show  how  a  silent  wife  can  yell  and  scream! 

AMINTA: 

Ah,  I  wish  you'd  found  someone  else  for  such  a  game!  I'm  so  sorry  for  him  the 

poor,  good  man! 

BARBER: 

It's  for  that  very  reason.  It's  only  with  vinegar  and  salt  that  his  foolishness  can  be 

cured.  So  let  the  juices  flow  and  then  we'll  boil  them  out. 

VANUZZI: 
(as  parson) 

Noble  woman,  we  wish  you  a  good  night,  (softly)  Pull  him  and  pluck  him  till  the 
feathers  fly! 

MORBIO: 
(as  notary) 

I  say  goodbye  with  the  best  of  wishes!  (softly)  Don't  shame  our  art! 
Prickle  him  and  tickle  him  until  he  sweats  blood! 

AMINTA: 

Oh  God,  was  ever  anything  so  difficult!  I  wish  it  were  over  already. 

(Vanuzzi,Morbio,  the  Barber  leave.  Morosus  and  Aminta  are  alone.  Profound  quiet.) 
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MOROSUS: 

You're  so  quiet  and  seem  afflicted.  Oh,  I  understand  it!  This  infernally  wicked 

noise  has  tired  you  out? 

AMINTA: 

Oh,  no,  that's  not  it. 

MOROSUS: 

You  are  sighing?  Is  there  some  sorrow  oppressing  you? 

AMINTA: 

(honestly  aroused)  Ah,  my  good  Sir,  by  all  that's  holy  don't  ask  me,  don't  ask  me! 

MOROSUS: 

I  have  to  ask  you,  my  child!  Aren't  we  now  united  in  the  eyes  of  God?  One  heart, 

one  life?  Aren't  your  cares  now  my  cares?  Trust  me:  what's  bothering  you? 

AMINTA: 

(aside)  If  only  he  were  boorish  and  harsh,  then  it  would  be  easier! 

(aloud)  Nothing,  nothing  is  bothering  me! 

MOROSUS: 

No,  tell  me  child,  trust  me. 

AMINTA: 

Once  again,  I  beseech  you:  there  is  nothing  bothering  me! 

MOROSUS: 

But  it  troubles  me,  as  my  own  pain  would,  to  see  you  depressed:  you  whom  I 

would  like  to  make  happy  ...  My  Timida,  what  oppresses  you! 

AMINTA: 

My  Lord,  my  most  gracious  Lord,  for  your  own  sake  don't  force  me  ...  I  need  to 
rest  a  little  .  .  .  (softly  to  herself)  Another  word,  if  he  says  one  more  word,  that'll 
do  it .  .  . 

MOROSUS: 

How  noble  is  this  maiden's  shame!  Listen,  my  Timida  .  .  . 

AMINTA: 

(in  feigned  anger) 

Quiet!!!  I  told  you!!! 

MOROSUS: 

(falls  back  in  horror) 

Aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaah ! 
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AMINTA: 
(bursts  out) 

Peace  and  quiet  is  all  I  want,  Quiet,  quiet,  quiet,  quiet!  I  don't  want  to  be  asked 
questions,  I  don't  want  to  be  plagued!  Don't  torment  me,  don't  ask  me,  it's  my 
own  affair  and  I  know  what  to  do,  I  know  best  what's  good  for  me  and  what  I 
like,  and  I'll  be  damned  if  anything  gets  in  my  way! 

MOROSUS: 

(faintly)  But  Timida  ....  I  only  wanted  to  ...  . 

AMINTA: 

No  buts!  You've  butted  yourself  out!  There's  nothing  to  wish  for  and  nothing  to 
talk  about,  nothing  will  happen  but  what  I  want,  and  I,  and  I,  and  I,  and  I.  No- 
one  must  ask  any  questions,  no-one  must  want  anything  besides  me,  and  me,  and 
me. 

MOROSUS: 

But  Timida  . . .  Where  is  your  gentleness ...  I  no  longer  recognize  you  ...  I  thought . . . 

AMINTA: 
(apparently  in  a  rage) 

You  thought  you'd  bought  yourself  a  woman  who'd  bow  and  scrape. 

A  silent  little  silly  who'd  tend  house  and  hearth  for  you. 

You're  wide  of  the  mark  there,  you've  missed  the  boat! 

It's  high  time  you  mark  well  who  I  am!  You  think  I've  taken  you  to  quietly  wall 

myself  up  here  to  mourn  away  my  life?  No  and  no  and  no  and  no! 

No  sir,  I'm  not  going  to  be  divided,  I'll  belong  to  myself! 

I'm  young  and  I  want  to  live,  I'm  young  and  I  want  to  enjoy  myself! 

It's  games  and  laughter  I  'm  after,  I  want  to  be  happy  and  make  others  happy,  I  want  to 

be  happy  with  others,  young,  joyful  and  fresh  people,  who'll  warm  my  blood  — 

If  I  stay  here  in  this  house  there'll  be  a  high  time  of  it! 

MOROSUS: 
(in  despair) 

Oh,  what  a  fool  I've  been  to  have  madly  believed  that  a  woman  could  be  quiet; 
Oh,  what  a  fool,  fool,  fool. 

Who,  with  his  grey  hair  when  courting  and  like  a  silly  schoolboy  got  caught  in  his 
own  net!  Oh,  what  a  fool  I've  been;  too  late  I  see  my  foolishness! 

AMINTA: 

Everything  has  to  be  changed,  youth  has  its  rights!  I  want  a  coach  and  three  horses, 

clothes,  pearls,  diamonds,  servants,  pages,  lackeys,  parrots  and  cockatoos,  as  befits 

a  lady.  At  Mass  or  in  the  bath,  always  the  most  beautiful  clothes  and  at  home 

always  music,  oboes,  violins,  lute-players,  harpsichords,  singers,  dancers  and  castrati. 

Eternal  music,  music! 

I  myself  am  going  to  learn  to  sing;  music,  music,  the  greatest  pleasure! 

There  is  joy  within  my  breast  just  bursting  to  get  out! 
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MOROSUS: 

Oh,  what  a  thorough  fool!  Oh,  grief!  What  a  little  devil  I've  found  here,  idiot  that 
I  am!  Lord,  but  she  can  scream  and  shout,  what  an  uproar!  How  it  crashed  against 
my  ears,  my  ears!  Oh  God,  I'm  lost  if  she  goes  on  like  this  for  long! 

AMINTA: 

Don't  cross  me  there!  I  do  the  talking  here  and  no-one  else! 

I  do  the  talking  here  and  I  alone:  I  and  I  and  I  and  I! 

Go  hide  your  grey  hair  in  some  nook  or  cranny,  I'm  young  and  need  room! 

MOROSUS: 

Oh,  what  a  fool,  what  an  ass,  to  have  believed  a  woman! 

Fool  and  fool  and  fool  and  again  a  fool,  that's  what  I  am  and  that's  what  I  was! 

This  is  worse  than  hell!  This  is  worse  than  death! 

AMINTA: 

Everything  here  must  be  changed:  The  windows  enlarged,  the  walls  painted  and 
hung  with  brocade,  table  and  board  new  and  opulent,  a  lot  of  mirrors  and  lights, 
pictures,  flowers,  chairs,  there  has  to  be  room  to  dance  and  room  for  music! 

(she  glares  around,  tears  down  the  curtains  over  the  windows,  takes  a  stick  and 
begins  flailing  about  in  Morosus'  valuables,  so  that  everything  falls  noisily  to  the 
floor). 

Away  with  this  old  junk:  it's  just  so  much  rubbish  and  food  for  moths! 

Away  with  these  weapons,  the  pistols,  everything  which  reminds  one  of  death, 

everything  which  frightens  one! 

Away  with  all  this  mouldy  mess  of  a  dead  age,  away  with  this  tobacco  stink,  this 

grey-bearded  garbage!  Break  it  and  smash  it  again  and  again! 

Away  with  this  trash! 

MOROSUS: 

(desperately  trying  to  save  his  possessions) 

My  pipe!  My  telescope! 

AMINTA: 

(raising  the  stick  to  him) 

Get  away,  or  I'll  belt  you  too!  Watch  out!  I'm  just  getting  into  my  stride  once 
and  for  all  to  get  out  of  here  all  that's  rotten  and  mouldy. 

Get  this  out  of  here!  Get  this  out!  Break  it  and  smash  it  again  and  again!  I'll  clean 
this  room  so  there's  not  one  piece  too  many  in  it. 

(the  door  is  thrown  open.  Henry  Morosus  appears  in  his  usual  guise). 

HENRY: 

What's  happening?  Are  the  Turks  loose? 
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MOROSUS: 

Henry,  Henry,  by  all  that's  holy,  save  me  from  this  she-devil,  save  me,  save  me! 
She's  making  me  sick,  she's  killing  me,  she's  driving  me  mad,  she's  splitting  my 
eardrums,  she's  trampling  on  my  heart,  Henry,  Henry,  save  me  from  her  or  it's  all 
over  with  me! 

HENRY: 

My  kind  uncle,  calm  yourself!  (to  Aminta)  What  liberties  have  you  taken  with  my 

uncle? 

AMINTA: 

Since  when  do  I  have  to  answer  your  questions?  Just  close  the  door  as  quickly  as 
possible  from  the  outside.  I'm  the  only  mistress  here.  I  don't  need  any  help  in  my 
marriage  or  my  house! 

HENRY: 

I'll  send  you  out  of  here  and  by  express!  I'll  teach  you  manners,  wench! 

AMINTA: 

Me,  out?  I'm  mistress  here  all  sealed  and  signed.  You're  disturbing  the  privacy  of 

my  home!  I'll  get  the  sheriff!  This  lout  is  disturbing  me! 

HENRY: 

Be  quiet  and  go  to  your  room! 

AMINTA: 

Here  I'll  do  as  I  like. 

HENRY: 

In  your  room,  or  I'll  give  you  a  beating  you  won't  forget  soon! 

AMINTA: 

Beat  me?  You'd  beat  a  woman? 

HENRY: 

A  wife  who  doesn't  honour  her  husband  should  be  minced  like  meat:  and  I'm  very 

tempted.  Into  your  room  and  keep  quiet! 

AMINTA: 

Me,  a  woman  —  (stamping)  no,  no,  no,  no! 

HENRY: 

March!  (he  grabs  her  by  the  wrist) 

AMINTA: 

He's  hurting  my  finger.  He's  broken  my  wrist ...  I'm  going  to  the  sheriff  ...  to 

the  sheriff  .  .  .  Justice,  justice! 

HENRY: 

Will  you  go  now? 
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AMINTA: 

(crying  out  in  pain  as  he  twists  her  arm) 

Yes,  yes,  yes. 

HENRY: 
(letting  her  go) 

That  was  a  sample!  Don't  push  me  any  further!  And  now  forward:  into  your  room! 

AMINTA: 

Oh,  oh,  oh  .  .  .  he's  crushed  my  hand  .  .  .  but   I   —  I'll  go  to  the  sheriff  in  the 

morning  ...  oh,  oh,  oh! 

(She  disappears,  screaming,  into  the  next  room). 

HENRY: 

You  see,  uncle,  that's  the  right  way  to  deal  with  silent  women  when  they're  not 

silent. 

MOROSUS: 

Henry,  Henry,  how  can  I  thank  you?  Oh,  God,  what  kind  of  woman  is  that  whom 
you've  created?  Oh  God!  Henry,  you  know,  I  was  never  a  coward;  I've  stood  my 
ground  in  seventy  battles  and  I've  set  reefed  sails  even  in  hurricanes,  but  I  didn't 
stand  a  chance  against  someone  like  her.  She'd  have  killed  me.  Henry,  how  can  I 
live  with  such  a  devil!  Rather  in  the  drink,  rather  in  the  Thames! 

HENRY: 

No  need!  It's  certainly  a  foolishness  higher  than  a  mast  you've  pulled  off  her,  old 
uncle.  But  don't  worry  about  it.  I'll  fix  up  everything.  Tomorrow  we'll  get  the 
judge  and  the  lawyer  and  annul  the  marriage. 

MOROSUS: 
(happily) 

Oh,  if  that  were  possible:  I'd  give  two  silver  candelabra  to  the  church,  ten  beds  for 
the  poorhouse!  Henry,  Henry,  how  meanly  I've  treated  you,  but  now,  if  you  save 
me,  everything  I  have  will  belong  to  you,  everything,  everything,  I  don't  need  any- 
thing anymore  In  my  life,  all  I  want  is  my  peace  and  quiet,  peace  and  quiet! 

HENRY: 

Just  let  me  take  care  of  everything  and  tomorrow  you'll  be  a  free  man.  But  now 

go  to  bed  uncle,  you're  really  tired  out. 

MOROSUS: 

Yes,  I  feel  crushed  to  pieces,  she's  flattened  me  out  like  a  starfish,  she's  stewed 
and  roasted  me,  oh,  never  I'd  have  thought  that  so  upright  a  man  could  become 
such  a  beaten  dog  as  I  have. 

HENRY: 

Just  sleep  on  it  and  tomorrow  everything  will  be  over! 
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MOROSUS: 

How  can  I  sleep  with  her  next  to  me!  I'd  rather  have  a  burning  pipe  on  a  powder- 
keg  —  no,  I'm  afraid,  I'm  afraid. 

HENRY: 

Don't  worry  about  it!  Go  quietly  into  your  room,  bolt  the  door  and  I'll  stand 
guard  before  your  door  so  that  she  doesn't  break  in:  She's  had  a  taste  of  my  fist, 
she  won't  come  round  again. 

MOROSUS: 

Oh,  how  good  you  are!  Yes,  stay  by  the  door  and  maybe  I'll  be  able  to  sleep.  Oh, 
I'm  so  tired,  so  beaten  to  pieces,  I'm  dizzy,  and  my  body  feels  empty.  Yes,  I  have 
to  rest,  I  have  to  rest. 

HENRY: 
(escorting  him) 

Rest  now  and  don't  worry,  I'll  stand  faithfully  by  your  door  until  morning,  then 
I'll  go  and  fetch  the  judge.  And  now,  sleep  well! 

MOROSUS: 

Thanks,  Henry,  my  Henry,  ah  .  .  .  sleep,  sleep  .  .  .  sleep  .  .  . 

(the  bolt  is  heard  being  pushed  to  from  the  inside,  and  the  key  turned  in  the  lock. 
Henry  listens  —  waits  —  until  Sir  John  has  gone  to  bed,  then  goes  quietly  to  the 
other  door). 

HENRY: 

(softly)  Aminta,  Aminta! 

(Aminta  comes  out,  they  embrace). 

You  sweetest  angel,  how  splendidly  you've  played  the  she  devil!  I  can  twist  him 
around  my  finger  now;  it'll  be  child's  play  tomorrow. 

AMINTA: 

Oh,  God,  the  poor  old  man,  how  I  hated  to  do  it  to  him!  In  the  middle  of  all  my 

devilry  I  always  wanted  to  be  kind  to  him. 

(sighs)  If  everything  were  only  over,  so  that  I  could  honourably  and  openly  be  fond 

of  him! 

HENRY: 

How  good  you  are  and  full  of  feeling.  How  utterly  made  of  tenderness!  No,  don't 
worry  about  it!  It's  only  for  tonight  that  you  have  to  be  Lady  Morosus,  after  that 
you'll  always  be  mine,  always! 

AMINTA: 

How  I  hate  all  these  tricks  and  games,  this  evil  of  mockery  and  cunning  — 

And  yet,  what  wouldn't  I  do  for  you,  you  who  are  one  and  all  to  me! 
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HENRY: 

Oh,  child,  how  happy  you  make  me! 

(they  hold  one  another  embraced.  A  deep  silence.  Suddenly  the  voice  of  Morosus 
is  heard  from  the  bedroom). 

MOROSUS: 

Henry,  Henry!  Are  you  still  keeping  watch? 

HENRY: 

Yes,  my  uncle,  the  whole  night! 

MOROSUS: 

And  is  she  quiet  now? 

HENRY: 

Yes,  she's  quiet,  not  a  word,  she's  hardly  breathing,  her  hands,  her  breast  do  not 
move,  you  can  scarcely  perceive  her  breath,  she  doesn't  stir,  she  doesn't  make  a 
move,  she's  resting  quietly  like  a  child. 

MOROSUS: 

I  can  sleep  now?  Everything's  under  control? 

HENRY: 

You  need  have  no  fear!  I'm  holding  her,  with  an  iron  grip,  with  a  rope  that  bites, 
she  doesn't  stir,  she  doesn't  make  a  move,  by  her  own  desire  and  with  full 
knowledge,  her  whole  life  is  now  forever  in  my  hands! 

MOROSUS: 

Aah  .  .  .  aah  .  .  .  i  can  rest  in  peace.  Thank  you  for  everything,  thank  you,  of, 

thanks! 

HENRY: 

Always  at  your  service,  always! 

AMINTA: 

(blissfully  looking  up  at  Henry). 

Thank  you  for  everything!  Thank  you,  thanks! 


E  N  D    0  F    ACT    TWO 
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ACT  III 

Even  before  the  curtain  goes  up  a  loud  hammering  is  heard.  The  same  room,  but  in 
great  disorder.  A  succession  of  workmen  (disguised  members  of.  the  troupe) 
hammer  nails  in  the  walls,  others  noisily  carry  furniture  up  the  stairs  and  slam  it 
down. 

AMINTA: 

Put  the  mirrors  here,  the  pedestals  there,  but  hurry,  be  quick  about  it! 

Put  the  Florentine  chandeliers  here,  and  over  here  the  Flemish  Gobelins!  Get  rid  of 
all  this  old  trash,  away  with  these  chests  and  curtains,  we'll  have  light  and  sun  in 
here!  Put  the  parrot  over  there  in  front  of  Sir  John's  room! 

THE  PARROT: 
(loudly  and  shrilly) 

Kora  .  .  .  kora  .  .  .  kakadu. 

AMINTA: 

But  quicker,  quicker,  quicker,  get  a  move  on,  I'm  already  tired  of  looking  at  these 

empty  walls. 

(everyone  hammers  faster  and  faster.  The  housekeeper  slips  humbly  out  of  Sir 
John's  room). 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

Oh,  most  merciful  mistress,  my  lord  would  like  .  .  . 

AMINTA: 

I  told  you  fellows  to  get  a  move  on! 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

You  might  have  some  consideration. 

AMINTA: 

Don't  dawdle,  don't  chatter! 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

This  hammering  is  giving  him  a  headache. 

AMINTA: 

I'll  be  finished  by  noon. 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

He  slept  badly,  he  needs  to  rest. 

THE  PARROT: 
Kora  .  .  .  Kakadu. 
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HOUSEKEEPER: 

If  you  could  only  rest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  .  .  . 

AMINTA: 

(without  paying  attention). 

Ah,  there's  the  harpsichord.  Here  in  the  corner! 
And  look,  the  nnaestro  in  person! 

(The  Housekeeper  exits  in  a  state  of  complete  despair.  Aminta  greets  Henry  and 
Farfallo,  disguised  as  a  singing  master  and  accompanist,  with  music  in  their  hands). 

AMINTA: 

Greetings  maestro!  We  can  begin  with  the  singing  lesson. 

(to  the  workmen)  You  can  leave  off  till  I  send  for  you! 

HENRY: 

(as  singing  teacher) 

This  is  my  accompanist.  I  hope  you  are  in  good  voice  and  we  can  begin  right  away. 
Here's  your  part:  (hands  her  the  music,an  aria  from  Monteverdi's  "L'incoronazione 
di  Poppea".  Farfallo  plays  the  prelude). 

AMINTA: 

Sento  un  certo  no  so  che, 

Che  mi  Pizzica  e  diletta, 

Dimmi  tu  che  cosa  egli  e 

Damigella  amorosetta. 

Ti  farei  ti  direi 

Ti  direi  ti  farei, 

Ma  non  so  quel  ch'io  vorrei, 

Ma  non  so  quel  ch'il  vorrei. 

HENRY: 
(interrupting) 

Brava,  brava!  Ma  piu  mosso,  piu  passionato! 
I'll  come  in  at  the  duet. 

AMINTA: 
(sings  louder) 

Se  sto  teco  il  cor  mi  batte, 
Se  tu  parti  io  sto  melenso, 
Ao  tuo  sen  di  vivo  latte 
sempre  aspiro  e  sempre  penso. 

MOROSUS: 

(rushes  out  of  the  neighbouring  room,  his  dress  awry). 
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Have  pity  and  put  an  end  to  this!  Oh,  I  can't  bear  it,  I  can't  bear  it  anymore!  On 
nny  l<nees  I  beg  you!  'Take  a  rest,  take  a  rest!' 

AMINTA: 
(continuing  to  sing) 

(duet  between  Argie  and  Polinice  from  opera  'Eteocle  e  Polinice'  by  Giovanni 
Legrenzi.  Venice  1675). 

Dolce  Amor! 

HENRY: 
Bendato  alato! 

BOTH: 

Deh  consola,  deh  consola  il  mio  martir! 

E  per  far  ch'io  god  a  pieno, 

Rendi  pace  a  questo  seno, 

Che  ferito  da  te  sol. 

Da  te  sol  spero  il  gioir! 

MOROSUS: 

(at  the  same  time) 

No,  no  man  can  bear  this,  it's  worse  than  hell,  it's  worse  than  death. 
How  can  I  get  away,  how  can  I  save  myself? 
Oh,  how  can  I  get  some  peace! 

THE  PARROT: 

Kora  .  .  .  kora  .  .  .  kakadu. 

HOUSEKEEPER: 
(at  the  same  time) 

Ah,  my  warning  was  in  vain!  Ah,  how  I  begged  him!  They  were  only  cunningly 
intriguing  with  him,  and  now  any  advice  is  too  late! 

FARFALLO: 

Brava,  brava!  Barvissima! 

HENRY: 

Sono  contentlssimo!  Just  a  little  more  verso,  now  de  capo! 

MOROSUS: 
No,  no! 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

Now  they're  torturing  him.  It's  scandalous! 

AMINTA: 

Gladly  da  capo!  Don't  worry  about  this  fool! 
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HENRY: 

(to  Farfallo) 

Avanit,  comincia!  (Farfallo  plays) 

MOROSUS: 

No,  no!  My  peace  and  quiet!  How  can  I  get  away,  how  can  I  save  myself?  Oh,  how 

can  I  find  peace? 

THE  PARROT: 

Kora  .  .  .  Kora  .  .  .  kakadu. 

(The  door  opens.  The  Barber  walks  in.  Inn  mediately  everyone  is  silent). 

BARBER: 

His  illustrious  Lordship,  the  Chief  Justice,  will  appear  in  a  few  moments,  accom- 
panied by  two  notaries  of  the  high  court. 

(to  Henry  and  Farfallo)  Maestro,  you  understand  the  importance. 
Till   the   next   hour,   then!    (Henry  and   Farfallo  take  their  leave  with  knowing 
looks). 

MOROSUS: 

By  the  grace  of  God,  you've  come  at  the  right  time.  Otherwise  you'd  have  had  to 

take  me  to  Bedlam!  (softly)  Is  everything  in  order?  The  divorce  prepared? 

BARBER: 

I've  bombarded  them  with  every  argument  and  put  a  few  in  their  pockets  that 

speak  more  loudly  than  words.  The  transaction  will  begin  right  away. 

MOROSUS: 

But  won't  she  start  shouting,  won't  she  make  a  scene?  My  ears  are  so  sore  I  can't 
bear  any  more.  Oh,  Cutbeard  try  it  gently,  I  don't  think  I  could  take  another 
quarrel.  Give  her  anything  she  wants,  all  I  want  is  some  peace  and  quiet! 

BARBER: 
I'll  try  it! 

(to  Aminta  who  has  observed  the  quiet  conversation  between  the  two  with 
marked  mistrust). 

With  reverence!  Noble  lady! 

AMINTA: 
Noble  Barber! 

BARBER: 

I  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  your  marriage  is  not  the  happiest. 

AMINTA: 

That's  where  you  make  a  mistake,  you're  quite  wrong  there, 

I  feel  quite  happy  and  could  ask  for  nothing  better. 
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BARBER: 

Yet  I  thought  I  heard  just  a  bit  earlier  at  the  door  some  bitter  words  and  violent 

quarreling. 

AMINTA: 

That's  quite  common  in  all   marriages,  one  quarrels  and  becomes  irritated  and 

then  everything  is  peace  again. 

BARBER: 

Yet  Sir  John  complains  bitterly  that  it  could  mean  his  life,  he  no  longer  wants 

you  as  his  wife,  he  can't  endure  it. 

AMINTA: 

Well,  I'm  the  gentle  one,  and  I  can  suffer  him!  I'll  humbly  bear  the  cross. 

BARBER: 

(softly  to  Morosus)  Oh,  she's  been  steeped  in  all  the  fires  of  Satan!  You  won't 

loosen  these  bonds  so  quickly. 

MOROSUS: 

(softly)  Offer  her  money!  Half  my  wealth!  All  I  want  is  my  peace  and  quiet! 

BARBER: 

(softly  confidential,  to  Aminta) 

Take  my  good  advice,  seize  the  opportunity. 

AMINTA: 
Gladly,  gladly. 

BARBER: 
Be  reasonable! 

AMINTA: 

It's  Sir  John  who's  the  fool! 

BARBER: 
No  listen! 

AMINTA: 

Yes,  I'm  listening! 

BARBER: 

Sir  John  has  lots  of  money. 

AMINTA: 

It's  only  for  this  reason  that  I've  associated  with  him. 

BARBER: 

He  offers  you  a  thousand  pounds  if  you'll  give  him  his  freedom. 
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AMINTA: 

Ha,  that  makes  me  laugh!  A  thousand  pounds! 

Ha,  how  amusingly  you  joke! 

MOROSUS: 

Offer  her  double,  go  on! 

Everything,  everything,  I'll  pay  anything  for  some  peace  and  quiet! 

BARBER: 

Two  .  .  .  three  thousand  .  .  .  four ...  no,  five  .  .  . 

AMINTA: 

Give,  give,  go  on,  more! 

BARBER: 

Be  reasonable  .  .  . 

AMINTA: 

No.  I'll  laugh  till  I  die.  Do  you  think  that  my  marriage  can  be  bought  for  crumbs? 

(parodying  a  folksong) 

I've  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  him 
Faithful  to  the  grave, 
And  I  will  be  faithful  to  him 
As  I  have  sworn  to  be. 

MOROSUS: 

Oh,  you  wretch  .  .  . 

AMINTA: 

Only  your  noble  wife! 

MOROSUS: 

Priase  God,  not  for  long. 

AMINTA: 

Oh  forever  and  forever.  I  will  not  leave  you! 

MOROSUS: 

Oh,  oh  .  .  .  she's  mocking  me!  She's  driving  me  mad  .  .  . 

Oh,  I'm  choking  with  rage  .  .  . 

(The  housekeeper  rushes  in) 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

Gracious  Sir .  .  .  two  coaches  with  gentlemen  have  driven  up. 

MOROSUS: 

Ah,  I'm  feeling  better  already. 
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BARBER: 

(looking  out  of  the  window) 

Victory,  you  are  saved.  The  Chief  Justice  with  the  j-awyers.  But  you  can't  meet 
them  dressed  like  this,  in  your  dressing  gown.  Hurry,  hurry,  put  on  your  dress- 
coat  and  the  medals,  they  should  see  the  noble  personage  they  are  dealing 
with. 

MOROSUS: 

Yes,  gladly,  I'll  be  there  in  a  minute.  Excuse  me  to  the  gentlemen,  in  two  minutes 

I'll  be  most  respectfully  present. 

(he  disappears  with  the  housekeeper  into  the  next  room). 

(Vanuzzi,  Farfallo  and  Morbio  enter,  the  first  as  Chief  Justice.  The  others  are  as 
lawyers.) 

VANUZZI: 

In  the  name  of  His  Majesty;  in  the  name  of  Parliament! 

Are  the  appellants  here:  Sir  John  and  Lady  Morosus? 

AMINTA: 

Save  your  bass  for  later,  Vanuzzi!  You're  among  friends. 

VANUZZI: 

Ha,  ha,  bold  Aminta,  how  bravely  you  play  the  devil! 

BARBER: 

Good  Lord,  even  I  was  alarmed:  she  peppered,  salted,  boiled  and  truffled  the  old 

man  so  thoroughly.  He's  cooking  now,  he's  stewing  in  his  own  juice:  it  won't  be 

an  hour  before  the  roast  is  done  and  we  can  breathe  freely. 

Just  this  one  last  joke,  and  then  he'll  be  done  to  a  turn. 

Let's  be  cheerful  and  amusing,  until  even  he  will  be  cheered. 

VANUZZI: 

Oh,  I'm  sweating,  I'll  choke,  that  gown  cramps  my  style,  let  me  get  rid  of  this 
judicial  trash,  the  wig,  and  get  a  bit  of  air. 

MORBIO: 

No,  you  can't  have  a  good  laugh  when  you're  up  to  the  neck  in  dignity.  Off  with 

this  cloak,  out  of  this  ruff  let's  stretch  our  legs  a  bit! 

(the  two  of  them  dance  together) 

FARFALLO: 
(grabbing  Aminta) 

A  quick  little  dance,  Aminta,  sets  the  blood  running,  and  the  wit  as  well,  and  a  joke 
tastes  twice  as  good. 
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AMINTA: 

Dignity,  dignity,  my  Lords,  honour  must  be  done  to  justice! 

If  he  catches  us,  all  our  trouble  will  have  been  for  nothing. 

VANUZZI,  FARFALLO,  MORBIO: 
(all  together) 

Just  this  last  round. 

Round  to  the  right  and  round  to  the  left 
And  then  once  more  we'll  be  dignified 
And  once  more  we'll  be  silent  as  the  grave. 

(they  have  put  on  their  costumes  again  and  their  wigs,  and  stand  about  as  seriously 
as  at  their  first  entrance). 

MOROSUS: 

(appears  in  full  dress,  followed  by  the  housekeeper,  bowing  deeply) 

My  deepest  respect. 

VANUZZI: 
(condescendingly) 

We  have  been  Informed  of  your  case.  If  you  are  ready,  Sirs,  we  shall  proceed. 

The  noble  Sir  John  and  the  noble  Lady  Morosus  have  raised  the  request  to  dissolve 
their  marriage  .  .  . 

AMINTA: 

I  protest,  I  have  never  made  such  a  request. 

VANUZZI: 

Hem,  hem,  that  creates  complications,  in  so  far  as  the  appellant  is  obliged  to  bring 

forth  reasons  which  will  make  this  divortium  legitmum. 

BARBER: 

(translating  softly)  To  show  cause  for  divorce. 

VANUZZI: 

Explain  to  him  Sirs,  the  impedimenta,  which  the  court  recognizes  per  diremer 

matrimonium. 

BARBER: 

They  will  enumerate  reasons  for  a  divorce. 

FARFALLO: 

Impediment  sunt  duodecim  .  .  . 

MORBIO: 

There  are  twelve  impediments. 
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FARFALLO: 

Quae  irritum  rendant  matrimonium. 

MORBIO: 

Which  dissolve  a  marriage. 

FARFALLO: 
Sunt. 

MORBIO: 
They  are: 

FARFALLO: 

Error  conditiom  votum,  cognatiom  crimen,  cultus  disparitas,  vis,  ordo,  ligamen, 

honestas,  impotentia  .  .  . 

MOROSUS: 

What  is  he  getting  at?  What  does  he  mean?  I  only  understand  the  last  one. 

VANUZZI: 

Explain   to   him   Sir!    Don't   you   see,   the   appellant   is  totaliter  in  statu  ignor- 

antiae. 

FARFALLO: 

I'll   explain  to  him.   Ad   primum:   error,  when   you  thought  you  were  marrying 

another  person  than  the  person  you  actually  married  .  .  . 

MOROSUS: 

That's   it,   your    Honours!    I   thought    I   was   courting   a   silent  woman  and   I've 

married   a   Vesuvius,   a  Wanthippe,   a  sister  of  the  devil,   I  swear  it,  it  was  an 

error! 

VANUZZI: 

This  kind  of  error  is  not  satisfactory,  it's  too  common.  Every  man  falls  victim  to 

this  error.  We  all  thought  we  married  gentle  maidens  and  whoever  then  found  his 

wife  to  be  silent  and  docile?  Explain  to  him  Sir  the  types  of  error  which  the  court 

recognizes. 

FARFALLO: 

These  errors  take  various  forms.  Primum:  error  personae:  if  unknown  woman  is 
substituted.  Sedundum:  error  fortunae:  if  you  thought  she  was  rich  and  she's 
poor.  Tertium:  error  qualitatis:  if  you  married  her  virginem  desponsam,  as  a 
declared  virgin,  and  then  found  her  corruptam  .  .  . 

BARBER: 

I'd  like  to  testify,  she's  had  relations  with  another  man. 

AMINTA: 

He's  been  bribed,  he's  lying!  I've  had  relations  with  no-one  other  than  my  honour- 
able husband,  I'll  swear  it! 
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VANUZZI: 

We  shall  see.  (to  Barber)  Have  you  witnesses  to  your  accusation? 

BARBER: 

Yes,  indeed,  your  Grace,  the  immediately  present. 

(the  Barber  goes  to  the  door,  opens  it.  Isotta  and  Carlotta  enter  in  the  same  dis- 
guises as  before). 

BARBER: 

Here,  these  two  honourable  ladies. 

VANUZZI: 

Can  you  attest  to  the  fact  that  Lady  Morosus  has  had  relations  with  a  man  other 

than  Sir  John. 

CARLOTTA: 

Certain!  I'll  swear  it  on  a  stack  of  Bibles. 

ISOTTA: 

I,  too,  will  attest  to  it. 

BARBER: 

You  see,  gentlemen! 

AMINTA: 

I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  slandered,  these  women  have  been  bought! 

CARLOTTA: 

What?  You  fraud.  You  let  yourself  be  bought  by  the  old  dunce! 

ISOTTA: 

I  despise  this  person  too  greatly  to  reply  to  her! 

AMINTA: 

Liars,  slanderers!  My  honour,  my  honour! 

CARLOTTA: 

That's  on  the  dung-heap  already! 

MOROSUS: 

0  God,  my  head,  my  poor  head! 

BARBER: 

Ladies,  ladies,  please  don't  speak  all  at  once! 

ISOTTA: 
(to  Aminta) 

Have  you  the  effrontery  to  deny  that  you  were  alone  with  another  by  day  and  by 
night? 
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AMINTA: 

Lies,  calumny! 

Pitiable  lies! 

Never,  no,  never  have  I  disgraced  the  honour  of  my  marriage. 

HOUSEKEEPER: 
(aside) 

Finally,  finally,  it'll  all  come  clear.  For  a  long  while  I've  smelled  a  rat  and  sensed 
deception. 

BARBER: 
(rubbing  his  hands) 

Now  the  turmoil  becomes  real  confusion.  More  and  more  it's  become  quite  a 
scene!  It's  going  famously. 

MOROSUS: 
(utterly  dejected) 

The  noise,  the  shouting.  My  ears  are  sundered,  if  only  everything  could  be  ended, 
otherwise  I'll  go  mad. 

VANUZZI: 

My  good  ladies  and  gentlemen!  Oh,  no-one's  listening  to  me! 

MORBIO: 

One  must  proceed  disciplinariter. 

FARFALLO: 

Or  end  the  session. 

VANUZZI: 

(striking  with  his  gavel)  Silentium! 

AMINTA: 

Judge,  protect  my  honour!  It's  only  out  of  hate,  envy  and  gall  because  I  was 
chosen  by  Sir  John  that  these  women  lie!  I  swear  by  the  stars,  God  in  Heaven 
shall  hear  me:  I  have  never  deceived  him,  faithfully  I  kept  trust. 

BARBER: 

Possible,  possible,  but  that  wasn't  very  difficult,  as  you  were  married  to  him  for 
only  twelve  hours.  Even  I  can  remain  true  to  my  old  lady  for  that  amount  of  time. 
But  earlier,  Lady  Morosus,  earlier  —  that  is  the  punctum  saliens,  the  point  which 
springs  to  mind  and  in  the  present  case  stinks  a  little  ...  (to  Vanuzzi)  Your  Lord- 
ship, I  have  another  witness  ready,  who  can  swear  to  having  enjoyed  the  favours 
of  this  virtuous  lady  in  persona. 

VANUZZI: 
(asking  the  others) 

Sirs? 
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MORBIO: 
I  consent. 

FARFALLO: 
I  agree. 

VANUZZI: 
Show  him  in. 

(the  Barber  opens  the  door.  Henry  enters  in  disguise.) 

VANUZZI: 

Do  you  know  this  lady? 

HENRY: 

Very  well,  your  Lordship. 

VANUZZI: 

I  mean,  have  you  had  a  closer  acquaintance  with  her  .  .  .  have  you  .  ,  .  have  you  had 

relations  with  her? 

HENRY: 

To  be  sure,  your  Lordship! 

VANUZZI: 

I  mean  .  .  .  closer  acquaintance,  that's  the  question  .  .  .  have  you  known  her  in  a 

more  ...  I  mean:  carnaliter. 

MORBIO: 
Carnaliter! 

FARFALLO: 
Carnaliter! 

MOROSUS: 

(softly  to  the  Barber) 

What  does  that  mean?  Carnaliter? 

BARBER: 

Sensually,  your  Grace,  sensually. 

HENRY: 

Yes,  indeed  ...  I  swear  it. 

VANUZZI: 

(to  Aminta)  What  have  you  to  say? 

AMINTA: 

I  have  belonged  to  no  man  other  than  my  husband,  I  swear  it. 


VANUZZI: 

And  do  you  know  this  witness? 

AMINTA: 

(evasive)  I  don't  know  him  anymore.  I  don't  want  to  know  him. 

HENRY: 

Do  you  really  not  wish  to  know  me?  Is  your  nature  so  changeable?  Will  you  really 
call  it  lies  that  your  heart  was  mine?  Your  lips,  your  cheeks,  I  so  often  tenderly 
embraced,  your  hand,  your  soft  hair?  Are  all  those  blissful  hours  of  passion  and 
tenderness  completely  vanished  from  you.  So  that  your  look  evades  mine?  No, 
my  beloved,  think  about  it,  don't  deny  your  love!  Look  into  my  eyes  and  into 
yourself,  that  love  may  reunite  us. 

AMINTA: 
(apparently  angry) 

Away  you  liar!  Away,  traitor!  Lies  look  at  me  from  you!  Blasphemer,  hypocrite, 
criminal!  Boasting,  cowardly  man!  I  wish  you  had  stayed  far  away  from  me!  Oh, 
how  unfortunate  we  women  are,  deceived  when  we  love,  and  betrayed  when  we 
trust! 

VANUZZI: 

Hem,  hem!  So  you  do  not  any  longer  deny  that  you  know  this  man? 

AMINTA: 
Oh! 

BARBER: 

(loudly  to  Morosus)  She  is  guilty!  Victory! 

MORBIO: 

Your  case  is  won!  I  congratulate  you! 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

Oh,  I'll  die  from  happiness! 

CARLOTTA: 

Now  she's  come  clean! 

ISOTTA: 

A  discreet  wife  would  never  admit  it.  Vivat  Morosus!  Victory! 

ALL: 

Vivat  Morosus!  Victory! 

MOROSUS: 

Oh  you  kind  people,  how  can  I  thank  you! 

At  last  I'm  free  of  her  —  oh,  my  soul  can  live  again.  No-one  has  any  idea  what 

I've  suffered,  nor  of  my  bliss. 
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BARBER: 

(to  Vanuzzi)  The  verdict,  your  Lordship!  We'd  like  it  signed  and  sealed! 

VANUZZI: 

As  the  Plaintiff  has  demonstrated  that  his  wife.  Lady  Morosus,  did  not  enter  into 
marriage  virgo  desponsa,  there  results  the  impedimentum  erroris  qualitatis,  I  move. 
Sirs,  to  declare  this  marriage  null  and  void. 

MORBIO: 
I  agree. 

FARFALLO: 
I  oppose. 

MORBIO: 
You  oppose? 

BARBER: 

(seemingly  horrified)  He  opposes? 

CARLOTTA: 
He  opposes? 

HOUSEKEEPER: 
He  opposes? 

ISOTTA: 
He  opposes? 

MORBIO: 
He  opposes? 

MOROSUS: 

Oh  God,  what  is  this:  He  opposes? 

FARFALLO: 

I   oppose.  The  contractus  matrimonii   in  no  way  states  that  the  virtue  of  Lady 

Morosus  ante  nuptias  was  a  conditio  matrimonii,  therefore  there  exists  no  error 

qualitatis. 

MOROSUS: 

What  does  he  want?  What  is  he  saying? 

VANUZZI: 

Hem,  hem!  Rectissime!  The  learned  Doctor  finds  nothing  in  the  contractus  that 

you  stipulated  virgimitas  prior  to  the  marriage. 

(to  Aminta)  Had  Sir  John  questioned  you  about  this  before  the  marriage? 

AMINTA: 
At  no  time. 
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VANUZZI: 

Then  there  is  no  error.  And  the  petition  is  denied.  Have  I  your  approbatio,  gentle- 
men? 

MORBIO: 
Approbatio  absoluta. 

FARFALLO: 
Approbatio  absoluta. 

MOROSUS: 
(to  the  Barber) 

What  are  they  saying?  What  do  they  want? 

BARBER: 

I'm  very  sorry,  your  Honour,  but  they've  refused  your  petition. 

MOROSUS: 

But  she  slept  with  the  other  one?  It  has  been  proved. 

BARBER: 

But  ante  nuptias,  your  Grace,  before  you,  and  we  forgot  about  that  in  the  contract. 

You'll  have  to  keep  her  now. 

MOROSUS: 

Keep  her?  I  should  keep  her?  The  wife  of  the  very  devil  and  the  shame  of  it,  too? 
No!  No!  I  will  not  be  dishonoured!  Such  a  woman  and  a  trollop  as  well!  No,  that's 
too  much.  I'd  rather  die.  I'd  rather  be  destroyed.  Where  are  my  pistols?  My  sword? 
A  rope?  I'll  jump  in  the  river!  I'll  jump  from  my  window!  Not  one  more  day  with 
her,  not  one  day! 

(all  crowd  around  him  and  restrain  him  from  carrying  out  his  intentions). 

VANUZZI: 

Consider,  my  Lord,  you  can  appeal. 

MORBIO: 

Calm  down,  nothing  is  irrevocable! 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

Merciful  Lord,  spare  your  life! 

BARBER: 

We'll  find  something. 

CARLOTTA: 

Don't  get  so  upset  over  such  a  hussy. 

ISOTTA: 

You  will  always  find  comfort  in  others. 
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MOROSUS: 

Let   me   go!    Go   to   the   devil,   all    of   you!   You're  driving  me  mad  with  your 

screaming!  Ail   I  want  is  peace!   I  can't  bear  it  anymore!  I  can't  bear  it  anymore! 

Oh,  just  not  to  see  anyone  at  all.  Not  to  hear  anything!  To  be  dead,  to  be  away! 

Peace,  not  to  hear  anything!  Peace,  peace  .  .  . 

(the   Barber  raised   his  hand.   It  is  suddenly  silent.  Henry  and  Aminta  throw  off 

their  disguises.) 

HENRY: 

Dear  uncle,  I  can  no  longer  look  upon  your  misery  and  grief.  Up!  Get  a  hold  on 
yourself  and  awake  from  this  bad  dream  of  marriage!  Look  around  you!  All  you  see 
are  friends!  All  the  horror,  the  pain,  has  gone,  and  here  is  your  nephew,  your  son 
asking  for  your  love. 

MOROSUS: 

(slowly  raising  himself,  stares  around  him  distraught,  and  takes  a  deep  breath). 

Henry!  Thank  God,  it's  Henry,  my  good  Henry!  Where  have  you  been?  Someone 
else  was  just  there.  And  who  is  she  .  .  .  it's  (frightened)  Timida. 

HENRY: 

No,  she'll  never  bother  you  again,  she's  gone  for  ever.  Only  Aminta  remains,  gentle 

as  ever. 

AMINTA: 

I  hope  you'll  kindly  forgive  what  that  other  one  did  to  you  and  if  an  entire  life 
of  devoted  love  can  appease  your  anger,  then  take  as  the  real  person  of  the  two  you 
saw,  take  the  faithful  Aminta,  as  your  daughter! 

MOROSUS: 

How?  What?  I  don't  understand.  Aminta  Is  Timida  and  Timida  is  Aminta?  And 
she's  my  wife  and  your  wife?  Have  I  fallen  into  a  keg  of  rum?  Have  I  dreamed? 
Am  I  drunk?  And  these  others,  the  judges,  the  lawyers ? 

HENRY: 

Are  my  comrades.  (Vanuzzi,  Morbio,  Farfallo  have  taken  off  their  disguises). 

MOROSUS: 

How?  What?  Comrades  .  .  .  really  from  those  players?  Have  you  .  .  .  have  you 
perhaps  made  a  fool  out  of  me?  Played  a  game  with  me  and  I'm  not  actually 
married.  I  wasn't  really  married?  How  is  that?  What?  You  played  games  with  me. 
Sir  John  Morosus?  I'll  pay  you  for  that,  you  bandits!  Treated  me  like  an  ass.  Led 
me  by  the  nose  till  I  sweated  blood!  Hunted  me  like  a  boar  and  got  me  so  that  I 
wanted  to  hang  myself  .  .  .  (suddenly  leaving  his  rage  and  starting  to  laugh  up- 
roariously) Ha!  Ha!  But  that  was  sublime!  To  trap  an  old  seadog  like  myself,  you 
landlubbers!  Ha!  Ha!  You  did  the  right  thing,  rag  a  fool  and  thrash  his  stupidity. 
Ah,  you  fellows,  you  fellows,  I'd  never  have  thought  you  were  such  sly  dogs, 
(to  Vanuzzi)  Were  you  really  the  parson  who  married  me? 
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VANUZZI: 

(still  a  little  anxious)  To  be  sure. 

MOROSUS: 

Then  you  were  the  most  clerical  cleric  I've  ever  seen,  (to  Morbio  and  Farfallo) 
And  you  the  most  lawyerish  lawyer  and  you  the  mousiest  notary  I've  come  across 
in  my  sixty  years,  (he  embraces  them)  (to  Carlotta  and  Isotta)  And  you,  children, 
perfectly  famous  how  you  would  deceive  a  man  and  each  of  you  gets  a  kiss.  No, 
but  you  certainly  tanned  my  hide,  excellent!  I've  done  you  an  injustice,  but  from 
now  on  I'll  respect  your  art,  I'll  go  to  all  your  operas,  and  if  I  laugh  as  I  laughed 
today  then  you'll  all  get  fifty  guineas  in  shining  gold,  (to  Aminta)  Oh,  you  little 
spy,  how  entrancing  you  are  since  you  are  soft-eyed  again.  I'm  almost  tempted  to 
marry  you  once  more.  But  have  no  fear,  I'm  cured,  cured  forever  and  of  every- 
thing! Now  I  know  one  thing  at  last:  There's  nothing  better  than  to  be  cheerful 
among  good  people,  (to  the  housekeeper)  Hey!  Wine,  we'll  drink  a  bottle  to  the 
biggest  fool  in  all  England  and  to  the  merriest  fellows  and  the  prettiest  women 
in  the  kingdom! 

MOROSUS: 

(to  the  players)  And  you,  if  you  want  to  make  music,  I  don't  give  a  fig,  play  as  long 
as  you  want.  Whoever  has  once  had  a  silent  wife  can  bear  all  the  noise  in  the  world. 
So  let  the  show  begin! 

VANUZZI: 

You,  who  first  received  our  art  with  hostility,  are  now  greeted  by  it,  for  no  meal  is 

complete  unseasoned  by  our  art. 

MORBIO: 

Without  it  there's  no  joy,  no  luck  glows  there:  Noble  love  and  music  are  sisters! 

ISOTTA: 

Only  where  wings  are  spread,  does  community  become  a  celebration,  whoever 

avoids  this  is  a  fool,  and  he  is  blessed  who  lets  it  rule. 

CARLOTTA: 

He  is  blessed  who  binds  himself  to  her,  and  gives  his  heart  to  sound,  graced  who 

loves  her  and  blessed  who  in  her  is  found. 

FARFALLO: 

She's  master  of  every  sorrow  and  softens  all  pain  and  sadness,  the  brightest  spirit 
•of  all  the  spirits,  the  breath  of  God,  Thou  Melody! 

BARBER: 

Make  the  soul  of  one  enraged  again  take  wings  and  send  him  your  noble  earthly 

sister:  serenity! 

ALL: 

All  that's  joyful,  all  that's  beauty,  for  Sir  John  forever! 

All  that's  joyful,  all  that's  beauty,  send  to  our  beloved  pair! 

Joy  for  him  who  shuns  joy,  serenity  and  cheer  all  which  he's  hated. 

Shall  be,  as  today,  eternal  guests  in  this  house. 
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(Morosus,  deeply  moved,  has  listened  to  the  song  and  thanks  everyone). 

VANUZZI: 

And  now  friends,  the  singing  is  over!  Young  love  wishes  to  be  alone. 

If  our  game  has  succeeded,  it  will  act  as  a  spur. 

To  be  worthy  of  thanks  for  all  that  we  have  achieved. 

BARBER: 

And  now  let's  quickly  and  quietly  go,  neither  hesitate  nor  disturb! 

A  good  joke  is  only  good  as  long  as  it  doesn't  last  too  long. 

(they  open  the  door  and  disappear  very  softly,  one  after  another) 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

Yet  a  wish  for  joyful  hours  .  .  . 

MORBIO: 

A  few  measures  yet  of  music  .  .  . 

FARFALLO: 
One  last  verse  .  .  . 

VANUZZI: 

And  then  we're  gone. 

CARLOTTA: 
Just  a  curtsy  .  .  . 

ISOTTA: 
...  a  bow  .  .  . 

VANUZZI: 

...  a  greeting  .  .  . 

FARFALLO: 

...  a  final  word  ... 

VANUZZI: 

. .  .  and  then  quiet  and  silence  .  .  . 

BARBER: 

.  .  .  and  now  we're  finally  gone. 

FINAL  SCENE 

The  Barber  has  closed  the  door  behind   him;  it  has  become  completely  quiet. 
Morosus,  Aminta,  and  Henry  are  alone. 

MOROSUS: 

(leaning  back  in  his  chair,  radiant  with  good  fortune) 

How  beautiful  music  can  be  —  but  how  beautiful  it  is  when  it's  over!  (he  drinks, 
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at  his  ease,  a  glass  of  wine,  and  looks  for  a  long  time  at  Aminta)  How  wonderful 
is  a  young,  quiet  wife  —  but  how  most  wonderful  it  is  when  she's  someone  else's 
wife!  How  beautiful  life  can  be  —  but  how  most  beautiful  it  is  when  a  man's  no  fool 
and  knows  how  to  love!  Ah,  my  good  children,  how  perfectly  you've  cured  me, 
I've  never  felt  myself  so  fortunate  ...  (he  lights  a  pipe  and  blows  the  smoke  out, 
satisfied)  Oh,  I  feel  indescribably  good.  Peace!  (leaning  back  in  his  chair,  grasps 
thankfully  with  both  hands  Aminta 's  and  Henry's  hands). 

Peace!  Aaah  —  aah  —  aah! 


CURTAIN 
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